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WWTMMRMI8 SEPTET In This House, On This Horning 

474552 2 
2CDs 

Inspired by the music of the Afro-American Church, this album 
features tracks performed during the Septet's 1993 UK tour, 
including the Proms concert at the Royal Albert Hall. 

The Wynton Marsalis Septet will be appearing at the Royal Festival 
Hall in London on 16th July 1994. 



TERENCE BLANCHARD The Billie Holiday Songbook 

475926 2 

This tribute features 12 songs made popular by Billie Holiday, 
including "Nice Work If You Can Get It", "Good Morning 
Heartache", "Lady Sings The Blues" and "In My Solitude". 
Terence Blanchard will be performing at London's Ronnie Scotts 
from 18th - 23rd July 1994. 



BOBBY WATSON Midwest Shuffle 

Bobby Watson, former Musical Director of Art Blakey's 
Jazz Messengers and composer of original music for 
Robert De Niro's "A Bronx Tale". Midwest Shuffle comprises 
14 tracks recorded live on HORIZON'S 1993 U.S. tour. 



ELLIS MARSALIS Whistle Stop 

The founder of the Marsalis dynasty presents his tribute to 
James Black, with 13 compositions of New Orleans 
contemporary jazz, accompanied by Robert Hurst - bass, 

Jeff "Tain" Watts - drums, and sons Jason and Branford on drums 


m 


Available on ('ll only 
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Readers praise and pillory. Plus, win Glenn Gould CDs 
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New film and video releases: Glenn Gould, Artificial Intelligence in Motion, Ravel and Boulez 
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Mark Espiner gets interactive in the Vid Zone 
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Rob Young 



should reach us by 
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for inclusion in the 
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Considers 



on ECM, at London's ■ 

Elizabeth Hall on 30 June. The 

to hear Bryars's earlier After The 
Requiem (written for Bill Frisell) 
performed live. Tickets are £ 7.50- 
SI 2.50 from 071 928 8800. 


Rumours (The Vortex, North 
London, 071 254 6516). Pure 
no-nonsense Improv from The 
Akemi Khun Trio (5), Dreamtime 
(12), Mark Sanders Trio and Elton 
Dean/Marcio Mattos (19), and 
John GrieveA/eryan 
Weston/Roberto Bellatalla/Mark 


id, £16 Saturday, 
£ 10 Friday or Sunday. Ring 0344 
484123. 


?rs (26). 


works by Nikolai Badinski, Heinz 
Holliger, Jeffrey Lewis and Ivan 
Moody to be performed by The 
Hilliard Ensemble (16); a diverse 
programme from The Joyful 
Company Of Singers, mixing 
Jonathan Harvey and Lennox 
Berkeley with Purcell (17); and an 


the office ambience 

Middle Class Revolt — The Fall (Permanent) 

What I Say? Vols One & Two - Miles Davis (JMY) 
Evanescence — Scorn (Earache) 

Night Of Short Lives - Frame Cut Frame (Sub Rosa) 

Artificial Intelligence Vol Two- Various (Warp) 

Ponune Fritte - The Orb (Island) 

Catalogue D’Oiseaux - Olivier Messiaen (DG) 

Lord Of The Harvest - Zilatron (Black Arc) 

Pablo Carcamo (Arc) 

Compiled by The Wire sound system 



is "IOU - 

probably the best theatre company in the 
world' Or a picture of men laughing around a 
table football machine: 'The People Show —you can't beat 'er 

Tonight I'm playing music for an IOU show in Warwick Ar 
Act One sort of represents the creation of the universe. At 01 
pink rubber glove is inflated to an unbelievable size until 
leaving a doll's head in its place. This is the Big Bang. I accompany the 
expanding glove by improvising on a Japanese flute. I have to be 
careful to play in an understated way, because I don't want to make the 
glove look ridiculous. 

The show's two musicians (me and David Humpage) are onstage, 
inside a gauze tent, so we can be invisible when not lit. We call the tent 
our teabag, because it is grey, dusty and full of perforations. Inside the 
teabag we have a lot of instruments and a computer running Cubase 
software. During the show Caroline England sings a series of songs 20 
feet above the stage in an open-fronted box. She has a halo and large 
golden wings. After each song a lever is pulled and she plunges down 
through the box floor, accompanied by cackling laughter. A falling light 
is rigged to give the illusion that she falls right through the stage. 

Pulling the lever and cackling with delight is Jag Plah, another fallen 
angel, who spends much of the show studying images of a flying man 
on a stack of six TV sets. Jag is a Pakistani stand-up comedian on 
crutches — he swaggers to the front of the stage and harangues the 
audience about wrestling angels, angels wearing their haloes at jaunty 
angles, and angels being demoted to a desk job. Falling angels are 
definitely one of the show's themes. 

Another singer is Kazuko Hohki from the pop group Frank Chickens. 
She appears in her own personal ten foot metal tower on stage left A 
lid is cranked open to reveal her head when she sings. We accompany 
her on accordion, drums and organ as she sings a series of travelling 
salesman's songs. Actor Chris Squire plays the salesman: he has to sell 
birdsong, household brushes and knitwear in quick succession. 

In fact the salesman turns out to be a spy who infiltrates King Nab's 
decaying court, kidnaps the king and sets up Queen Suzi in his place. 
King Nab is played by Nabil Shaban, quite a well-known actor with 
fierce eyebrows, who normally gets around In a wheelchair. For this 
show he has been fitted into a cocktail cabinet on wheels, scurrying 
around the stage delivering bottles of vodka. Next year Nabil is planning 
to take flying lessons in a two seater Cherokee Piper. 

Working for a company like IOU is an extremely satisfying job, 
involving improvising, songwriting and dressing up in floor length gowns. 
I don’t work for them very often, but I'm sure it's just a case of getting 
the mass advertising campaign going, and then we'll be touring 
nonstop CLIVE BELL 
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and Copland (24). All concerts are 
held at Christ Church, Commercial 
Street; details on 071 377 1362. 

The closing date for entries to the 
Women In Music composers 
competition is 1 July. The winning 

performed by The London 
Sinfonietta in 1995/6. The only 
rule is, you have to be female and 
unpublished: composers need to 
send two examples of work to be 
judged. Details and application 
forms are available from Women In 
Music, BAC, Lavender Hill, London 
SW11 5TF (or phone 071 978 
4823). 

Out There, the jazz theatre piece 
with music from Django Bates 


premiered in London back in 
January and mentioned in The 
Wire 118/9, goes on tour in the 
UK during June and July: 
Manchester Royal Exchange 
Theatre (12 June), Birmingham 
mac Centre (17), Bradford 
Alhambra (18-19), Aberdeen 
Lemon Tree (21-23), Leicester 
Phoenix (25) and Glasgow Tron 
Theatre (9-10 July). Check with 
individual venues for times and 
prices. 

Prime Porkestra - where else 
but The China Pig, celebrating its 
3rd birthday at the Rose And 
Crown in Hackney, East London on 
8 June. The 'Porkestra' is a huge 
scratch(ings?) band whose 
squealing piglets — club regulars 
Marcio Mattes, Julia Doyle, Ian 
Smith, Jim Dvorak, Ruth Marshall, 
Alan Tomlinson, Alan Wilkinson 
and numerous others — are 


herded together by club organiser 
Dave Draper. Sounds like a riot... 
Other Pig events to chew on this 
month: Cats Cradle, an all-female 
quartet including Maggie Nichols 
(1), The Big Band Trio, making 
their Pig debut (15), Gruntle(15), 
and Birdyak with Lol Coxhill, 
together with Draper's Invisible 
String Quartet (29). Phone 081 
986 7497 for Pig tales. 

Harps can be sexy. So say the 

organisers of the Cardiff Welsh 
Harp Festival (11-18 June), who 
hope to add a little fizz to the 
standard plink plink with the 
premiere of Robin Holloway’s 
Ballad For Harp And Orchestra 
(16), a joint concert by harp star 
Marisa Robles and percussionist 
Evelyn Glennie (14), a Britten 



masterclass by Osian Ellis (18), 
harp improvisation from Savourna 
Stevenson (11), traditional Kenyan 

and an installation of windharps 
(13-14). Most events are at St 
David's Hall, and general booking is 
on 0222 371236. 

As part of their 21st birthday 

festivities. Virgin Records are 
holding an exhibition of 
photographs relating to the label 
and its artists, from The Sex Pistols 
through Peter Gabriel and Devo to 
Henry Cow. Over 80 prints by 
snappers such as Anton Corbijn, 
Gered Mankowitz and Sheila Rock 
will be displayed at the Special 
Photographers Gallery, West 
London (071 221 3489). A 200 
page pictorial history of Virgin, 









for the new North American 
Gallery... Shiva Nova entertain 
the October Gallery, Central 
London (11,0580 764258)... 
Bristol's New Trinity Centre 
(0272 550659) scoops Gil 
Scott-Heron (11) and raises 
money for July’s Ashton Court 
Festival with a reggae night (17). 


The Electronic Lounge at the 

1CA happens again on 7 June, 
with Orbital and their home 


Openings, premieres and new 

leases of life: John Cage’s Four 

written when Cage left his wife for 

that surfs in the wake of Satie and 
prefigures the work of Steve Reich 
and Philip Glass, is played for the 
first time in London by Jamie 
Crofts in St Giles's Church, The 
Barbican, on 9 June (071 638 
8891)... 32 Short Rims About 
Glenn Gould, directed by Francois 


Festival, North Westminster 
Community School (15,071 224 
8421) and Glastonbury Festival 
(25-26)... Guitarist Robert Fripp 
stars at the Nottingham Guitar 
Festival (17-20 June, 0602 
482626) alongside his string 
quintet; Deirdre Cartwright, Tony 
Remy, Hans Reichel and David 
Starobin are among the other 
performers... Nottinghamshire 
Anti-Fascist Alliance host Loungin', 
with seven of the area's best jazz 
dance DJs, at Nottingham 
Beatroot(16,0602 240852)... 
George Shearing appears at The 


round the ICA, drink their beer 
and talk Ambient (and related 
topics) for just £ 1.50... and 
another similar venture has just 
started at Spot in Covent Garden 
(071 379 5900). It's called 
Majestic, it’s every Tuesday, the 
music's spun by Spaceboy (not his 
real name); and like the EL, the 
emphasis is on meeting and 
exchanging ideas. 

Hafla! is a touring caravan of over 
50 Moroccan musicians passing 
through the UK on its way around 
Europe in June. Highlights of the 
package include Malhun music 
from Marrakesh, Saharan women 
dancers from Tissint performing to 
the backbeat of the desert 'blue 


Girard, opens on June 17 (see 
Reel To Reel and Competition 
page 72)... The Lighthouse, art 
opera by Peter Maxwell Davies, 
tours in a new production by Music 
Theatre Wales: Swansea Theatr 
Taliesin (4 June, 0792 296883), 
London QEH (7,071 928 8800), 
Oxford Playhouse (12,0865 
798600), Cardiff HTV Studio (25), 
to be shown on TV in the autumn, 
Cheltenham Everyman Theatre 
(10 July, 0242 227979).. . 

European premiere of John 
Adams's Violin Concerto at 
London's Barbican, conducted by 
Kent Nagano (26,071 638 
8891)... Elliott Carter's new 
Partita for orchestra is unveiled at 
the Royal Festival Hall on London's 
South Bank (4,071 928 8800). 

Dates for your Apple Newtons: 

Those sushi-chomping Frank 
Chickens play at 'Eastern 
Reflections' Performing Arts 


071 323 8590) to raise money 


men’, Berber dance, Gnawa 


televisio^^ 

Secret Chamber: Women In Music a Channel Four season of films 
and documentaries on female composers. Four 15 minute shorts — 
Hildegard Of Bingen and recent performances by Lontano {Small 
Forces, Big Noises, 27-30 June); two documentaries {To Mention But 
A Few, 28; Restless In Thought, Disturbed In Mind, 2 July; both 9 pm); 
and Judith Weir's acclaimed new opera Blond Eckbert filmed at the 
ENO (3 July, 8.30 pm). 

nixing It on Radio Three (Mondays 10.45 pm) broadcasts music 
recorded the previous week at the LMC Experimental Music Festival, 
with Sianed Jones, Thurston Moore with Nikki Elliot, and Georg 
Graewe (6 June). 

Impressions (Radio Three Saturdays, fortnightly, 11 pm) — 4 June: 
Brian Morton introduces Evan Parker With Alex Schlippenbach (piano) 
and Paul Lovens (drums), taped during his recent 50th birthday 
blowing sesh at Dingwalls. 18: Profile of Alan Bates's Candid jazz label. 


trance music, and Aissawa Sufi 
music (whose fren^ has caused 
participants to eat live snakes and 
scorpions with nary a thought for 
their well-being). There'll also be 
acrobats, craftsmen, and textiles on 
display. Dates as follows: Bradford 
(19 June), Glasgow (20-26), 
London (29 June-9 July), 
Birmingham (10). Details on 081 
985 3535. 
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■■■new york 

Two views of musical life in the naked city, 
from Teenage Fandub at CBGB's to 


New York City is a paradox. Politically (democratic elections 

select autocrats for public office), culturally (immigrants from all ethnic 
origins work in sweatshops), and musically (open minded booking 
policies permit yet another Village People reunion), the prizes and 
problems of America are paraded in NYC, intensified and aggravated by 
a constant aural buzz. This buzz is not merely physical noise — bleating 
cab horns, the metallic rumble of subway cars, denizens speaking in our 
vulgar, too loud American voices — but also psychological noise: the 
media manufactured messages, mores and information that flood daily 
through telecommunication infobahns. No accident that NYC is the 
birthplace of the ‘noise’ band, for consciously or not, music always 
reflects its environment 

To begin to untangle NYC's noise, visit the East Village. You might 
reasonably describe the quarter as Camden before its market was 
starred in tourist guides. The area's seedy reputation frightens away 
weekend bohemians, but the cheaper rents house pesky artists and 
thinkers, and the shoestring performance spaces provide outlets for 
experimentalists. Allen Ginsberg, Sonic Youth and more than one 
generation of pre-, post- and actual punks tenant(ed) here: their 
legacies live on in record stores and that sacrosanct Lester Bangs 
hangout, CBGB's. 

CB's may have launched the careers of Television, Richard Hell and 
Patti Smith, but the shameless grime, sweating gaffa tape and mauled 
beer signs qualify the place as a tip. But this historic trashcan still draws: 
recently those wannabe-Americans Teenage Fandub graced its stage, 
providing support for hometowners Madder Rose. 

Performance aside, the evening provided an opportunity to compare 
and contrast the phenomenologies of American and Brit gig culture. In 
England, the more acclaimed Fannies would have headlined. Cuddly 
pop kids would have been in attendance, not barred as here because 
they were younger than the legal drinking age of 21. The English would 
have insisted that The Fannies ascend the stage prior to the witching 
hour. And no one would have been bothered that it was midweek and 
work at 9 am loomed overhead, for in England, lectures don’t 
commence, nor the DSS open, until 10 am, right? 

New Yorkers are hard. Hard physically and mentally, because the 
threat of violence — even if never actualised — is an integral piece of 
American life. West Coast gangstas 2Pac, Dr Dre and Snoop Doggy 
Dogg mythologise violence through their (criminal) records: brother 
pisses you off, you shoot the fucker. But the NYC/East Coast school 
boasts crews like A Tribe Called Quest and De La Soul, rappers who 
address the issues without bullets. 

Capitalizing on this geographic (and emphatic) distinction, the NYC 
based 'Goods For Guns' coalition — a vanguard program for 
disarmament — organised their own rap concert in the city. In the past, 
the coalition has exchanged food, clothing and toys for capitulated 
firearms; this gig was a play to use the power and influence of rap music 


"The Girl From Ipanema" at Carnegie Hall 


for a more positive end, and reduce the number of cannons loose in 
the city. The logistics were simple: eminent acts Run DMC, Heavy D & 
The Boyz, Silk and MC Lyte were slated to perform. Five metropolitan 
police stations were to serve as ticket 'vending' sites, where each 
relinquished gun would earn its erstwhile owner a pair of seats. So why 
didn't it work? The targeted youths found the more traditional teenage 
activity of packing into a gig no substitute for packing a pistol. With less 
than three dozen firearms surrendered, the concert was cancelled for 
lack of interest. 

Threatening to inflict more suffering than gun toting gangstas, 70s 
musical icons are restyling and re-emerging in the city. Aside from that 
aforementioned Village People reunion (their popularity stoked by The 
Pet Shop Boys' cover of "Go West’, the group headlined a trash disco 
party sponsored by finger-on-the-pulse trendmakers Coca Cola), teen 
heart throbs Shaun ("Da Doo Ron Ron”) and David ("I Think I Love 
You") Cassidy appeared together in the Broadway musical Blood 
Brothers. The billboards screamed, "They were worlds apart. Fate 
brought them together. Now Broadway brings them to you.” (Gee, 
thanks.) Yoko Ono assaulted the city with her coruscatingly-titled 
musical, New York Rocks, and daredevil Evel Knievel — the man, the 
motorcycle, the crap American flag outfit avec cape — embarked on a 
spoken word and film tour. Guernica signings That Dog, and folky 
quirkster Beck lent musical support. It all made you want to hop into a 
Chevy Nova and get the hell outta the city. 

But the streets of New York also procreate more sensual 
physicalities: jazz and funk. For proof, look to the recent release on 
WEA from the formally trained jazzers and self-styled funksters The 
Groove Collective. Sweaty, cerebral rawness resides in their work At 
their regular sessions at Giant Step (the group's flautist, Richard Worth, 
is also the Musical Director of this jazz dance club space), House beats 
throb beneath the horn-punctured trad jazz of Thelonious Monk; an 
electric flute laces through diaphanous experiments in the manner of 
Earth, Wind And Fire. They draw on the past three decades to provide 
the cadences; metres whose textures span from spiky, constricted 
drums to pulpy, plangent vibraphones. A temporal paradox, maybe — 
rejointing contradictory tones and sounds into original pieces — but it is 
a product of New York, after all. JULIE TARASKA 
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If s the first stifling day of summer, but Michael Paradinas of 
jt-ziq (say it "music") recoils in horror when I suggest 
holding our interview outside in the sunshine, preferring the 
muggy gloom of an East End pub. This shouldn't surprise 
us, coming from someone who's spent the last five years of 
his life (he's 21) connected to a Techno dripfeed. "I’ve 
listened to everything I'm supposed to have listened to — 
Derrick May, Juan Atkins, all the original Detroit people, 
New Order, early Electro, and Carl Craig," he says. 

However, he is unable to conceal his disdain for the 
reverence which today's active Eurotrancers hold for this 
canon of Electro authenticity. "I know people who've said it 
would be great to go to Detroit: I'm not one to look for 
Jerusalem. The only club there's closed down now, and 
most of them don’t live there anyway." 

Project p-ziq (output to date: Tango N’Vectifand the 
forthcoming Bluff Limbo, two limited edition double albums 
released on Aphex Twin’s Rephlex label) is worlds away 
from Eurotrance’s sanitized, computerised bliss-outs. 

Pasted together in a home studio made up of mostly 
borrowed analogue equipment, and relying on intuition 
more than calculated design, Ifs funnier, funkier and more 
sinister than most of its dubfellows. In fact Paradinas's 
equipment appears to share his dancefloor loathing ("I 
don’t dance"): his Apple Mac is currently out of commission, 
a victim of the sweaty ambience of a recent Club Dog gig. 

"If I could afford it, I'd have two of everything: at the 
moment I have to take my home studio into the club when 
I play." 

While home technology systems are being offered as the 
new democracy, with desktop publishing and composition 



software enabling ‘ordinary people' to compete with 
'professional’ organisations, p-ziq music sounds 
unashamedly homemade. Drenched in spring reverb, with 
breakbeats squishing through MIDI Q-Swept FX, it refuses 
the inbuilt choices contained within modern synth 
hardware. If Paradinas isn't as fussy as Aphex Twin about 
inventing unheard noises, he still believes there’s a vital, 
spontaneous creativity that Techno has yet to access. "I 
play as much as I can live, when there's not much to do on 
the mixing side. And I improvise the structure: I can make 
the piece go on as long as I want. A lot happens in the mix, 
but it all depends on what you originally put in. Alternatively 
you could put nothing in, and do programs using the noise 



"There are two connotations of 'wild boy’," says Cheb 
Khaled, in response to a query on the state of his 
reputation as the wild man of Algerian music "One is 
linked to drugs. Being called a wild boy does not mean 
that I am into drugs. For me, it means that I like to enjoy 
myself, and I like laughing. You have to laugh in this life. 
That’s what they mean by wild boy." 

Khaled might distance himself from North Africa's 
narcotic subculture, but that’s not to say his music doesn't 
have qualities to intoxicate the spirit Hada Raykoum, 
released on lain Scott's Triple Earth label, was the record 
that introduced Khaled to a non-Algerian audience as 'The 
King Of Rai’. The record's lyrical mix of sexual longing and 
ecstatic tragedy (transmitted through Khaled's remarkable 
muezzin wail of a voice) hooked up to lo-fl Casio synths 
and Roland 80S drum machines indeed seemed to work 
like a drug mesmerising the listener with its images of 
cheap technology, desert sands, and furtive Masons in 
teeming Fourth World bazaars. 

Hada Raykoum was self-produced by Khaled in Oran 
eight years ago. Now, with a new record N'ssi N'ssi 
(Mango), he has gone the way of all top-flight African 


musicians by striking a UK record deal and linking up with a 
Western producer, in his case, Don Was. 'I’d known him 
from the group Was (Not Was)," says Khaled. ‘For me Don 
is a genius. I feel he has brought about so much that is new 

Some may mourn the passing of Khaled's music from 
North Africa to the fringes of One World digital fusion 
(ignoring the fact that N'ssi N'ssi is a great record), but he 
sees no mileage in arguing against the Integration of African 

marrying of instruments and styles," he says. "It is progress' 

Khaled is talking (In French via a translator; his English is 
about as advanced as my Arabic) down the phone from a 
hotel room in Paris. He reportedly spends up to six months 
of the year there. Does he prefer it to his native Oran? "As 
an artist I don't have the choice of a country as such. I 

atmosphere of rai that I find in Oran. That is the birthplace 
of rai, the landmark from which it has evolved. In any 
country other than your own you cannot find the source." 




















What's Jean-Paul Bourelly doing 
to the shape of Black Rock? 


voodo 


haser 


“Here, you can very easily fall in the cracks if you 

don’t have a very narrow kind of sound. If it doesn't fall into one of the 
four major categories — which to me is boring as hell — you don’t get 
the support of the industry.” 

For guitarist Jean-Paul Bourelly, “here” is the United States; and he's 
another example of the Biblical adage that a prophet is without honour 
in his own country. His bluesy 1987 debut, Jungle Cowboy (with guests 
including Julius Hemphill and Andrew Cyrille), was released on 
Germany's JMT label. He didn't release another album until 1991, 
when Enemy, another German label, issued the funky Trippin'. Last 
year's Saints 5 Snners was put out by Japan's DIW label, for whom 
Bourelly is doing production work. 

"Audiences in Japan and Europe have accepted my music because It 
was presented to them like it was something that they were supposed 
to accept,” he surmises. "It didn't come with the ‘alternative’ label on it, 
it was like, 'Here’s this guitar player.’ Not even black — that's another 
thing — whereas here, people want to talk to me In reference to 
[James] Blood Ulmer and Sonny Sharrock and Jimi Hendrix. What do 
they think I do, just sit around all day and listen to those guys? I do listen 
to them, but it's a subtle kind of racist viewpoint. Led Zeppelin, that shit 
was influential on my life, couldn't be denied. If they were a black band, 
they'd probably be called a funk band, not a rock band. As a kid, you 
just hear it sounds good, conceptually and everything.” 

His protests notwithstanding, the Hendrix comparison is inevitable, 
not because he’s derivative, a la Robin Trower, but because of 
Bourelly’s seamless integration of guitar rhythm and lead work (as well 
as some vocal resemblance) and maybe because, coming from 
Chicago, he was exposed to the blues players (Buddy Guy, Albert King) 
who influenced Jimi. But his playing also carries a touch of John 
McLaughlin's heavier work with Miles Davis (on Jack Johnson, for 
instance). It all adds up to Bourelly having his own sound: a soaring, 
singing, vibrato-laden tone while soloing; chunky, funky, bluesy riffing as 
a rhythmic base. 

His range and variety are exhibited on Saints 5 Sinners. 'Kundalini' 
Mark Batson, of the New York rap/Acid Jazz group Get Set VOP, 
contributes Sly Stone-style organ and Bernie Worrell-like spacey synth 


licks as well as some raps. Bassist Melvin Gibbs, now a member of The 
Rollins Band, lays down a sturdy foundation, funky without being 
diched; drummer Alfredo Alias makes the funk explicit but weaves in 
polyrhythmic syncopations. 

Bourelly's work with jazz artists has got him some exposure. He's on 
the 1989 Miles Davis album Amandla, and on a number of Cassandra 
Wilson albums, including her 1986 debut, Point Of View (JMT), where 
his tune ”1 Thought You Knew” showcases his integration of rhythm and 
lead lines, and 1992's Dance To The Drums Again (DIW), which he co¬ 
produced with the vocalist. 

Of the production process, he says, "More than half the time I'm 
writing directly for the person. I’m saying, 'This is who you are, and its a 
little something that’s in you.’ If I'm writing for a woman, I obviously 
cannot be a woman, but I’ll take a part of me that I feel is going to 
touch something in her voice. I’m not trying to chase her vibe, or his 
vibe, 'cause then you start imitating. But I won't write it so far out of 
what they're used to doing that they won’t be comfortable. And we’ll 
chop out anything. That’s the hardest thing for an artist to do. I do 
demos and there’s some sweet part in the tune, and you get in the 
studio and it don’t work, just 'cause live, the guy had a headphone, he 
was uncomfortable, or whatever. Chop” 

His latest release, Freestyle (DIW), brings Bourelly's musical odyssey 
all the way back to its roots. Although he was born and grew up in 
Chicago, his parents are Haitian, and the record is a smooth meld of 
that island's indigenous polyrhythms and vocals with funk grooves and 
jazz horns (and Bourelly's father even wrote one of the tracks on the 
album). The record features Ayibobo, ”a Haitian group, but I mixed 
them up with some American guys, like Juju [Julius] House, a pretty well 
known funk drummer, Craig Harris, Vincent Henry. It’s like a roots 
Haitian voodoo kinda thing. Some of the stuff's melodic, some of it’s not 
the hard, angry kinda thing, ’cause we wanted to balance the record, 
but then there are some heavy roots; you can hear the hand drums 
throughout the whole thing. I wanted to blend the different elements of 
Haitian music that I experienced as a child with the funk and jazz I 
played as a teenager and adult. I also wanted to bring some 
consciousness to the international music world of the Haitian 
experience - feel - and how African it still is ” STEVE HOLTJE 


Freestyle t 
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G. Love And Special Sauce 
'Blues Music’ 


The debut single on 10" Vinyl and CD 
Brought to you by the legendary 

&KeL 

Records 
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“The Last Poets didn’t invent rap tor it to become a 
commercial art form, but as a political necessity, in order to articulate 
our political, revolutionary and evolutionary agenda." Talk to The Last 
Poets for a while and you are teleported across the zones of time and 
space into the violent, tumultuous underdog existence of New York’s 
black community. "80 to 85 per cent of the prison population in the 
USA today is black," says Jalaluddin Mansur Nuriddin. “It’s always about 
the attack on the black male, who is the white man's phobia." 

It’s a measure of The Last Poets' longevity that their name still 
resonates 25 years after Jalal, Omar Bin Hassan and Abiodun Oyewole 
met in a US prison and, on their release, joined forces with Suleiman 0- 
Hadi and established a writer's workshop in Harlem, "to articulate what 
we were feeling, which was oppression," as Jalal told Charles De 
Ledesma in The Wire 11. 

Omar and Abiodun came and went early in the group's life 
(resurfacing most recently, via Bill Laswell’s Axiom label, with the Be 
Bop Or Be Dead album), leaving Jalal and Suleiman to keep the name 
of The Last Poets alive and burning with righteous anger. Aside from a 
1 O' EP released by Jalal on On-U Sound last year, The Last Poets 
haven't released any music since 1988's Freedom Express album. 
Which makes the appearance of the new Scatterap/Home album 
(releasd on the French Bond Age label) all the more welcome. 

Sitting in their new record company's Paris offices, in a city they are 
constantly drawn to because of its historical relationship with Black 
America, Suleiman outlines the genesis of the group's new/old music. 
"As our community begins to be morally bankrupt it is necessary for us 
to remind them of these things they take for granted: their sight, their 
taste, their touch, etc. So Jalaluddin addresses those issues on the first 
[Scatterap] side and on the second [Home] side I remind them of what’s 
happening around them every day" Which means racism and violence. 

The duo's unrelenting polemic is carried on the same liquid amalgam 
of jazz, reggae, funk and HipHop that splashed across such early 
records as Chastisement and This Is Madness. Its a sound which they 
refuse to characterise, beyond calling It "black music". As Jalal puts it: 
"We was born in bebop, we was raised in doowop, we put the hip in 
HipHop.” 

Of course, the lyrical details 

heady New York days of the late 60s/early 70s, when they 
busking on the corner of 125th Street and ' 
over a million copies of their debut album (by word c 
concert bills with Miles Davis, Stevie Wonder, 

Franklin, and finally earning 
Nixon administration's COINTELPRO (US 




How The Last Poets stepped back in the arena 


blacklist. It all came to a head in 1977, when the FBI stepped in to wipe 
them off the map: concert organisers were discouraged from 
programming them and their records were prevented from being 
distributed. The group didn't resurface until 1984 when Bill Laswell 
produced Oh My People. After Freedom Express, they once again 
disappeared, watching from the shadows as rap, the genre they helped 
define, went multi-platinum across the United States. Jalal's explanation 
for America's tolerance of 90s HipHop is predictably blunt: "It's because 
our poetry is more dangerous than what the rappers are saying." 

The Last Poets are light years away from modern day rap. But how 
could it be otherwise? The Harlem writer's collective that spawned the 
street smart art form variously described as 'Jazzoetry' and 
'Spoagraphics/Biographics' (the art of spoken pictures), associated the 
traditional African instrument, the drum, and the African method of 
playing it, with the ghettoized voice of the contemporary urban black. 
Along with fellow Afro-Americans in the Nation Of Islam and the Black 
Panthers, they were rejecting Western society and connecting instead 
with what they perceived as their African roots. According to Jalal, ifs 
this analogous master-to-student transition that's missing in 
contemporary rap: the new generation learn by hearsay and only 
address their peers, rather than those who wield power. "They're stifled 
because they're still in the belly of the beast," he says. "We've been 
regurgitated from the belly because we’re unpalatable, which means 

It’s a measure of The Last Poets integrity that they have continued to 
work in the community during the years when they were denied a 
platform for their revolutionary politics — Jalal as an acupuncturist, 
Suleiman on drug and youth employment programmes. These two 
Sunni Muslims are still unable to get a record contract in America, but 
nonetheless they find ways and means of arousing our consciences and 

album for On-U Sound 

says. To write epic poetry.' RAHM A KHAZAM 
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archaeologist 


What unearthly music is Harold Budd exhuming now? 


Rooting in the murk of the cliche bag for a description 
of Harold Budd's music, one of the words which insists upon its own 
usage is 'enigmatic 1 . Actually, Harold's music is not enigmatic, 
particularly. There they float, his celestial piano chords: emerging, being 
still, then fading away in blissful molecular dispersion. Their peculiar 
aptitude for entering the body via nostrils, pores or closed eyes, rather 
than ears, certainly suggests mysteries, but what Budd does is so 
deceptively simple that 'enigma' fails to descrtbe the process. 

In theory, any piano player could do it, except they can’t, because 
only Harold does it with such intuitive poise and dartty. If you heard a 
couple of pieces, they might sound much of a muchness, yet within his 
chosen spectrum, the differences can be vast. Such pieces as 
Abandoned Cites and Dark Star (both 1984), for example, are cold 
slabs of opaque colour: Rothko paintings as reworked by Ad Reinhardt, 
perhaps, in their ominous harmonic drift. They predate Angelo 
Badalamenti’s Twin Peaks score by about seven years. 

Yet his 1978 album for Eno's Obscure label, The Pavilion Of Dreams, 
conjures a gorgeous, transparent mirage. Featuring Marion Brown's alto 
saxophone, and with compositions inspired by Pharoah Sanders's "Let 
Us Go Into The House Of The Lord" and John Coltrane's "After The 
Rain", this collection of five pieces reminds us of a forgotten dimension 
of free jazz, the meditational point of temporary rest where sorrow, 
crushed optimism and spiritual ecstasy melted together. 

Listen to John Coltrane’s "Expression", "Going Home’ from Albert 
Ayler's 1964 album of spirituals, or 'Venus” by Pharoah Sanders and 
you hear another of the post-minimalist improvising composer's 
sources. In the late 50s and early 60s Budd performed duets with 
Ayler when both of them served in the same army unit in Fort Ord, 
California. Describing himself as a jazz snob who tracked down 
Hindemith or Charles Ives recordings if jazz musicians mentioned them 
in interview, Budd played with Ayler in the marching band, giving weekly 
radio broadcasts from the base. "It seemed better to me than shooting 


Harold was born in Los Angeles in 1936, and he and his brother 
absorbed their father's romantic infatuation with the western frontier. 
Subsequently, they were brought up by another family in a tiny Mojave 
Desert town named Victorville. "You could walk in any direction as long 
as you wanted, forever,’ he says. "It isn't like there aren't people around, 
but you're alone enough, and its quiet enough, where you can stand 
and hear the sound of utterly nothing at all" 

picking up The Sons Of The Pioneers from signals transmitted across 
the Mexican border. Some of this desertbound silence, spooked by 
messages from other worlds, was later bottled and resold in albums 
such as Lovely Thunder (1986) and By The Dawn's Early Light (1991). 
This was music for a saloon abandoned except for beatnik gunslingers, 
William Burroughs waving a Coit 45 at the ghost of Geronimo from a 
table in the corner, and Gregory Corso shuffling cards and delivering 
drunken monologues from the bar. 

Harold Budd’s name came up when I interviewed The Cocteau Twins 
last year. I asked about their collaboration on the 1985 4AD album The 
Moon And The Melodies, and the conversation turned to Budd the man 
in relation to his music. "You expect him to be a perfumed ponce,” 
joked Robin Guthrie. In fact The Cocteaus' tactic of defying their fluffy 
image with booze and video games was upstaged when Harold turned 
out to be a beer drinking, big breakfast kind of guy. 

Budd's next project will be an album of musical settings for beat 
poetry by the likes of Michael McClure and Kenneth Patchen, but for 
now he has a new album to talk about, Through The Hill (All Saints), a 
collaboration with Andy Partridge. This partnership could be one of the 
biggest surprises of Budd's career so far. The mix of Partridge's ex-XTC 
English pop sensibility and Budd’s pellucid soundscapes is a reminder of 
one of those odd Westerns featuring Kenneth More or a similarly 
misplaced British thespian. 

In truth, the 16 tracks are a hit and miss bunch of nakedly frank 
duets. But as always, there are exquisite moments and piquant, Calvino- 
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about digging up imaginary civilisations. "It's faux 
explains Harold. "It indulges all the romantic yearnings of 
as that never existed." DAVID TOOP 
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At 65, pianist Cecil Taylor isa lion in 
early winter, writes Howard Mandel. In this 
exclusive New York interview, one of the 
pioneers of black freedom expands on his 
ideas of music as sonic architecture, spiritual 
intake and bodily transcendence. 


Cecil Taylor at 65? The small, exquisitely spry man 

with greying dreadlocks and penetrating gaze, this man of cosmopolitan 
intelligence, expansive thought and unrivalled intensity, this artist long 
outcast though lately much honoured, has the air of a lion in early winter. 
Onstage at a solo concert at Lincoln Center’s Avery Fisher Hall in New 
York back In March, he was robed in splendour and mesmerising in 
performance. He knew so many ways to approach, press, caress and 
pummel the piano’s keys, so many methods of chasing an idea through 
music's labyrinths, so deep an understanding of his (and our) moment 
and its celebratory potential that one dared hope this is what aging is 
about: mastery and the courage to deny it in the push ever onward. 

That’s what Taylor has achieved in a musical life spanning some 40 
years, more than 50 recordings, and the globe. The amazing technique 
he has constructed has never been an end in itself — his lightning speed, 
revolutionary finger work, utter control over vast dynamics, and his 
distinctly personal vocabulary involving myriad echoes, cross-references 
and reflections all seem to be at the service of an all-consuming quest. 
His musical energy — though it may sometimes have seemed self- 
aggrandizing — has focused on intellectual, aesthetic, philosophical, 
spiritual, mystical and mythological investigations at the core of all 
enduring artistic endeavours. From Jazz Advance, which Taylor issued on 
his own Transition label in 1956, to the new FMP trio release, Celebrated 
Blazons, Taylor has made enemies of polite conventions, standard 
operating procedures, received opinions and discouraging words. In the 
process he has gained many fascinated followers — including this writer, 
who sat on a floor in Taylor's sumptuously furnished Brooklyn 
brownstone earlier this year, listening while he conjured pearls of wisdom 
and offered them with evident satisfaction. 

Taylor has spent the last six months living in New York. 
Its the longest period he has stayed in the city in eight years. For much 
of the 90s he has been living and performing in Europe and Asia. In 
1990 he received a grant from the German government to stay, 
compose and perform in the country for a year. A year and a half ago he 
went to Japan to perform with Min Tanaka and do other concerts. A few 
months after that he took his band to perform at the Miro Museum on 
the island of Majorca. Taylor had met Mird at the Foundation Maeght in 
1969; the artist gave each member of Taylor’s group at that time — 



Jimmy Lyons, Sam Rivers and Andrew Cyrille — an original lithograph 
("Same design but different colours for each,” says Taylor) and he left it 
in his will that the pianist should be the first to play at the museum when 
it was completed. "We've had a very interesting artistic career outside of 
this country,' says Cecil. Is it the kind of career he envisioned for himself? 

‘You never know. You just try to prepare yourself, and there are 
political or economic signs in any culture or civilisation that give you a 
clue as to where you’re going to be placed in that milieu. You just do the 
work, then the opportunities come about that allow you to see what you 
have achieved in your time. 

"You know, when you see a really great artist, all time stops. The 
largesse of their spirit lights you inside, your inner sensibilities, so you 
recognise this is a vision, a spiritual presence, that can only further your 
own development as an artist. Empires fall, but the highest achievements 
of empires are really what the artists create within them. Some art work 
transcends the dominance of empires. 

"When you attempt to build through composition — and when I use 
that word I mean a kind of architecture by using sonorities to create the 
three dimensions — there is a commitment, and the commitment comes 
from sources you’re not even aware of. Since it is not intellectually 
accountable, then it must be a repository of one of the greatest forces of 
nature that come to realisation within oneself. Since we are, after all, 
human beings who are co-existing with plants and animals, mountains 
and rivers and streams, perhaps one of the purposes of our life is to 
achieve the nobility of that moment through transcendence in which we 
return to the point of our beginnings. 

"So poets who perhaps attempt to levitate — the process to achieve 
that, the thing that all poets have in common, the internal material — is 



Definitions of music should be left to those who love it. 


necessarily mean ^ 


musicians. 


Brown and Marvin Gaye, who certainly were without 
least, in that division of the music All of the music that I 
ommon touchstones to it, you see." And is he part of 
'Oh, I don't question that." 


■ ■ Many of Taylor’s works, particularly the mid-60s 
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as... "I find I get more gratification out of lookir 
ng than I do most musical scores. The point be 
: much mystery in looking at a musical score, t 


the development of the senses to respond to the particular media you're 
working in. And since that kind of work has no basis in commercial 
reality, then the activity must be about developing those monuments to 
the flowering of the senses. When you're talking about dealing with that, 
the next level would be the transcendent one, which, if it is achieved, is 
the purpose for one's living. And it has ramifications in terms of one's 

"Of course, I can only speak for myself, but music, which in many ways 
saved my life, led me to literature, to dance, to architecture, finally to 
people. So if you make a commitment to one, you begin to see there is 
no single art, and if you get into different kinds of art they nurture you. If 
you're fortunate, they lead to an expansion of your knowledge. And it's 

rewarding as one is allowed to get older. There is a deeper Joy, and 
because of the joy there is an understanding." 

Is that what he tries to communicate to audiences? "There are two 
things we start to realise when we get older: that there is a duty to serve 
— the inner self but also to serve those who would be listening — and 
that the reason one serves is because one wants to express the joy of 
living, and so it becomes a celebration of life. The parameters of that go 
beyond the viability of that which is commercial " 

Even disregarding the question of commercial viability, some people 
are unprepared to confront the complexities and possibilities in Taylor's 
music. How does he respond to this? 'There are generations of listeners 


know the procedures. The point is really: does music exist as a note, or 
does it take its point of beginning, its genesis, from someplace else? One 
of the distractions has been this idea of written music. It divides the 
senses, though some people might say it increases the options. But I 
mean if you look at a piece of music — notes — that means your eye 
must be directed outside the body. 

"There’s always been this wildly inaccurate way of describing people 
who play by ear. What other way is there to play? One can add things to 
it But there seems to be a bit of misconception about what constitutes 
musical literature. What is this mythology about composition? What is the 
body supposed to be doing while one is performing?" 

Does he have a rigorous practice routine? "I don’t know if I’d call it 
rigorous. There are certain procedures one must exhibit, and it’s a matter 
of preparation. One gets up in the morning, then one must work at 
developing the mind. There are certain things one must study in order to 
write words, then there is usually at least an hour spent doing various 
exercises for the body. Then the most glorious meal of the day, for me, 
which is breakfast. I might mop floors. See what the telly is saying. And 
then one composes, one practises, and one has achieved a state of 
highness. That’s the way I enrich my life." How often does he practise? 
■Every day is different. This is a very intense time because I'm preparing 
for something specific. But after all, it is my life's work. Its a heightened 
time now, a time of spiritual intake. I practise to be able to perform." 

Taylor is an avid consumer of the performing arts. What has 
he seen recently that has excited him? "In the last two or three months? 


who know the music that they know, and they are quite cognizant of all 
the levels of music that they're into. Indeed, I’ve found many times 
friends who I’ve known over the years had a very interesting perception 
of music which always fascinated me because they weren't musicians but 
it seemed to me they grasped in their own way a fullness of the 
dynamics within the sound structures that was always appealing and 
enchanting because it was arrived at through their love, and that love 
furnished them with insight that could not be denied. On many occasions 
I've found myself reacting to a poignant sound the same way they did." 

Are there limits to his musical interests? "I'm interested in only one 
thing: music that is good. Definitions of music should perhaps be left to 
those who really love it That doesn't necessarily mean musicians. I mean, 
Stevie Wonder wrote incredible music at one time. Aretha Franklin was 
an incredible musician and did extraordinary work, and then we get to 


I went to see the originator of the Bhuta at the Japan Society, a very 
interesting gentleman, 87 years old, who was incredible. About two 
weeks ago I went to see Abbey Lincoln at the Blue Note. There are many 
riches one can take part in, and that is a nurturing experience, too. 

"I like the voice. The voice was either the first or the second 
instrument Certainly Lena [he has a photograph of singer Lena Home 
on the wall] is a very interesting performer. I first saw her in the stage 
when I was 12; she had just done Cabin In The Sky and Stormy Weather 
and remembering how Lena looked in Hollywood films — but to see her 
on stage, it was amazing. I can still remember when she came out the 
audience gasped. See, there are no margins when you're really dealing 
with something so close to perfection. Certainly Marvin Gaye was a man 
who fully transcended boundaries, in terms of his continuous 
development. I have many favourites." 
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David Byrne, the thin white 
duke of New York art pop, is back 
with a new album, and a new outlook on life. 
Kim Green spoke to him in New York. 
Photography by Kevin Knight. 


David Byrne moves slowly. He composes his body with as 
much grace as is possible for someone with his incorrigibly awkward 
stature. He is rail thin. His hair is shoulder length and tied back in a neat 
pony tail. His voice comes out slow and thoughful. On this day, he is to 
be found busily preparing tea for himself and his interviewer. He brings 
seltzer water in a bottle marked 'Made In Argentina' to quench our 
thirst while the tea water boils. "Hi, I'm David," he says, 

David Byrne's music has often been as unsettling as that deadpan 
introduction. On the surface it seems straightforward enough, but it 
seethes with bizarre, schizophrenic undercurrents. It's clear but cloudy; 
literal and unimaginable. Above all, Byrne's music imparts the sensation 
of someone a little uncomfortable in their own skin. His lyrics make 
sense out of nonsense and vice versa. His singing voice takes leaps and 
dips as unexpected as they are non-traditional. 

You could say that Byrne is something of an anomaly in 
contemporary American music, in that he has managed to pursue an 
erratic, sometimes wilfully obscurantist aesthetic while retaining a high 
popularity rating. His music has integrated sounds from the farthest 
corners of the globe and all around the human psyche to create a 
tradition of sound in which he is the sole occupant. Byrne's persona has 
embodied paranoia, strangeness and brilliance all at once. His gaunt 
psycho killer look of the early 70s grew into the frenzied, big suited, 
wild eyed nerd of the 80s. In the late 80s, he left Talking Heads and 
went solo. Today he sports the muted colours and classic cuts that spell 


The music of Talking Heads was populated by 

characters from the underbelly of urban America: strange, quirky, 
ingenious or just plain weird. They wondered aloud about life, and their 
attempts to rearrange themselves into new shapes. They scientifically 
sought new places to exist and new frontiers to conquer. 'Anywhere but 

Byrne’s own sense of alienation, manifested across Talking Heads' 
various albums and four solo releases, is not a gimmick. With his eyes 
darting around the room, he briefly speaks about it, calling it his "own 
little thing. . . I think I’ve gotten over it a lot. Probably being in a 
somewhat successful group helped a lot. It might have been a reason I 
got into music, it forced me to be more social. It was a way to meet 
people, where I didn't have to think of an opening line when talking to 
somebody. I didn't need to think of what to talk about; there was always 
something to talk about.” 

Byrne gives off an aura of comfortable unease. He seems to get 
jittery in the company of strangers. When the tea water boils he runs to 
the kitchen and sweeps back in With teapot, cups, spoons and his prized 
collection of sugar packets from around the world. He starts pouring 
the tea but he's embarrassed: it’s too strong, flowing rich and dark. He 
prepares his own with sugar but doesn’t touch it. Maybe he just had to 
be doing something with his hands for these first few minutes of being 
alone with a stranger. 

Byrne avoids eye contact, He looks around a lot, smiles rarely, laughs 
even less. He is serious about music and probably not much else. His 
new family seems to be off limits when it comes to the business of 
songwriting. "I am very aware that I don't write records about family life. 
Kids are wonderful, but sometimes it doesn’t always work in a song," he 
says, sarcastically. 

The first floor of the New York house that is his family home is 






fill a niche I thought wasn't being covered." The label is distributed by 
Warner Brothers, but Byrne has also helped to bankroll its various 
releases. “When it started, I didn't think of the finance of it at all. I know 
a little bit better now," Presently he is gearing up to put out a record by 
a group from Okinawa called Shoukichi Kim. He describes their music 
as "a little Japanese with ska and reggae mixed in." Actually they sound 
like The Chipmunks singing in Japanese over Country/punk backing 
tracks. Does he worry about them selling a million records? "It 
sometimes doesn't succeed," he says, “but it's always interesting." 

The office is open and airy, with earthy Brazilian music providing 
background ambience. There are maps on the walls and several clocks 
keeping time across various time zones. On one side of the room, CD 
stacks line the wall. None of the artists are likely to make the charts. 
Few of them have names you could comfortably pronounce 

David Byrne’s music has always exhibited a degree 

of alien wanderlust. A yearning for the 'great beyond' is precisely what 
made his work with Talking Heads so original, and was the ultimate 
reason he became a solo artist. "On one level, we... uh... on one level, 
I felt like there was a growing kind of animosity towards the... uh... 
range of things that I would do without the band," he says referring to 
his split from the group. "Whether it was a movie or staging a show or 
writing the songs or working on the covers of what I was doing, there 
was a resentment of however creatively ambitious I was being. That was 
not a healthy atmosphere to work within. Another thing was something 
that happens with almost every group after a while — you just want to 
see what’s on the other side of the fence. It may be better or worse, but 
you can't resist it. People call it 'creative differences'; often you just want 
to explore new territories. Our musicial tastes were diverging a lot, so it 
became harder to communicate musically. If you say, 'Let's play a 
section that feels like this’, and they don't know what you're talking 
about, it's kind of hard work." 


and there’s probably a part of me 

that’s like that. 


On the group's last album, Naked, it was Byrne's desire to integrate 
new sounds into the group's angular NYC pop that took them to Paris, 
using the city's community of African musicians to add 'exotic' flavour to 
what was an ordinary but solid album of typical Talking Heads songs. 
Byrne now regards that album as the beginning of his solo career. "[The 
split] has been better for me," he says now. "I had no choice but to do 
this to survive creatively and mentally." 

What’s most intriguing about David Byrne is how 

'normal' he should have been and how 'exotic' he has become. After all, 
he is a white guy from Baltimore, who went to The Rhode Island School 
Of Design, met some 'folks’, started a band and terminally changed the 
future possibilities of rock music. He says his penchant for ethnic 
rhythms and urban grooves comes from a simple recognition of how 
good they are. ‘There’s so much great music that is really moving that 
comes from other places," he says. "For a long time it wasn't getting 
heard, it wasn't getting played on the radio. It was kind of obscure. At 
least for myself, I decided to try and find out as much as I could, 
because I feel like what we're spoonfed is only a little tiny part of what’s 
going on in the world, whether it be music, movies, politics or whatever." 

Continued on page 73 
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got the blues 


See Joe on tour with Huey Lewis in July! 
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manifesto 

the shape of music to come. But what does this future sound tel I us about the present and how 
we might survive it? From Berlin, where Techno is a unifying force for the city's divided youth, 
Dave Rimmer reflects on the choices facing 


Techno is still 
selling itself as 


man and music in the 21 St 
century. Illustration by Frances Dove. 


'The only possible challenge to repetitive power ... takes the 
route of the permanent affirmation of the right to be different. It 
is the conquest of the right to make noise... to create one's own 
code and work without advertising the goal in advance; it is the 
conquest of the right to make the free and revocable choice to 
interlink with another's code - that is, the right to compose 
one's life." Noise —Jacques Attali 


Easter 1988. In the tiny cinema on board the 

Harwich-Hook Of Holland ferry that was taking me away from London 
(leaving my whole life behind in the process) and towards Berlin, 
Robocop was playing. For certain arcane personal reasons, the film had 
acquired a twisted symbolic significance that would make watching it a 
difficult and painful experience. I went to buy a ticket anyway. 

My problems with the film had nothing to do with the content, of 
which I knew only as much as one usually gathers about any talked 
about hit movie. Even so, some scenes resonated horribly, including a 
brief sequence where the awakening cyborg apprehends a suspect in 
a futuristic Detroit nightclub. So much of the drama of my 
derangement had been acted out on the then fashionable dancefloors 
of London (70s disco revival, pre-Acid House), that just to see people 
dressed up, laughing and letting go was enough to stir great waves of 

psychic King Canute. 

Easter 1994. In a mood to lay ghosts and thinking, for reasons not 
unconnected with this article, about post-industrialist Sci-Fi in general 
and the city of Detroit in particular, I rented a video and watched 
Robocop again. This time, when it got to the nightclub sequence, I just 
laughed. It wasn't just that it was unconvincing, as club scenes in 
movies always are, it was that they were all dancing to Techno. In 


impressed the moviemakers, in its determined dancefloor futurism, as 
perfect for the job in hand. 

In my Berlin living room I pondered the ironies, On the boat I'd 
experienced the scene as being about my immediate past. Now I could 
see it had actually been about my future, which had in turn become 
the present. Science fiction is never really about prediction, but that 
scene was spot on. Seven years after the movie, though our cities are 
still conspicuously free of rampaging law enforcement cyborgs, Techno 
is absolutely everywhere. Like William Gibson, in envisioning an 
interesting future, the pioneers of Techno had helped to form one. 


"Only connect! That was the whole of her sermon. Only connect 
the prose and the passion, and both will be exalted, and human 
love will be seen at its height.' Howard's End— EM Forster 


Possible futures. Never mind the 21st century. 

Right now I can envision several futures just for this article; various 
routes by which it might snake towards a conclusion. Composition is 
always about choices: broad ones in general conception, ever finer 
ones in the evolution of finished work — everything from reasoned 
decision through wild impulse and inspired leap to pedantic, 
obsessional nit picking. 



If music is prophecy. 


Techno is telling us nothing will get simpler, 
things will keep speeding up, 
poised between 


blissed out dream and 


frenzied nightmare. 


» 



out of an interconnected whirl of ideas. But in the act of making 
choices, one form will emerge. For all the great spread of possibility, 
there will only ever be one future — though, of course, you can 

Linearity, circularity, the interconnectedness of everything — 
according to mood, or maybe context, I could argue all this from the 
viewpoint of either postmodern condition or perennial philosophy. 
Either way — perhaps both ways — here we steer close to the nub of 
the matter. The point concerns what the future is or might be, and how 
the question of choice, and choice of questions, relate to it. 

Original Detroit Techno began with a pretty 

straightforward notion of the futuristic. "You gotta look at it, like, 
Techno is technological,’ DJ and producer Juan Atkins has said. "It's an 
attitude to making music that sounds futuristic: something that hasn’t 
been done before.” Hence, initially, on a level more corny than ironic, 
all the defining Sci-Fi imagery, robotic voices, industrial rhythms and 
the kind of sounds which have always, and always somewhat arbitrarily, 
been described as 'spacey 1 . 

The future, though, as we are all beginning to realise, is something 
far from straightforward. As old hierarchical structures and systems 


dissolve into amorphous interconnected grid systems; as power 
diffuses and becomes elusive, though no less powerful for that; as time 
and space compress while everything from money to music recedes 
into digital abstraction; as chaos replaces causality, global culture 
coalesces and the whole world speeds right up — the very pace of 
change is frightening enough, let alone the thought of where this 
virtual roller coaster ride is taking us. 

Techno, in evolving from a Detroit black Sci-Fi dance style into the 
truly global music it has become, is both a celebration and 
manifestation of this future present. Techno's grid of sound displaces 
narrative song structure; time dilates as the rhythm cranks up; cross 
cultural allusions jostle and confuse If music, as Attali has argued, is 
prophecy, then Techno is telling us that nothing will get simpler, things 
will keep speeding up and all will remain poised between blissed out 
dream and morbid, frenzied nightmare. 



modernist' phase: sounding the way the future was always supposed to 
sound. By contrast, the Berlin version, following DJ Westbam's 
assertion that the only beat Germans can understand is the beat of 
marching feet (and thus evoking past as well as future), was harsh and 
increasingly hardcore. That this should be the music with which to 
celebrate the end of history might seem like the kind of cosmic 
coincidence Techno itself is so prone to celebrate. But the Wall had 
fallen for precisely the same reasons that Techno had developed as 
the music it was: the world had simply grown too complex for the old 
divisions to make sense any more. 

And as for the implied future (the apocalyptic post-industrial future 
of noise and bunkers and toxic air) — as old East Germany fell out of 
work, as street traffic increased in Berlin, as statistics on the ecological 
catastrophe in the East began to mount, as the parties continued in no 
man's land, it became dear that this future was actually the present. 


'When Techno first started in Berlin it was really apocalyptic 
deafening noise, concrete bunkers that sunlight never reached, 
toxt air, people wearing gas masks and utilitarian clothes — the 
kind of stuff you might wear to clamber through barbed wire. It 
was like preparing for a really horrible future.' 

— Annie Lloyd, worker at the Berlin Techno clubs Tresor and 
Planet 


Perhaps the life of the media freelance is also 

prophecy. You exist as a node in a grid of contacts, rather than 
inhabiting any formal structure; managing your own flexible time. 
Boundaries between life and work dissolve: for the writer, anything can 
be grist to the mill. Certainly, my jangled 1988 self was in part 
suffering from a kind of future shock. For years, in order to write about 
music and related matters, I'd had to listen to, see, read, check out all 
the latest records, films, TV shows, books, publications I contributed to, 
publications that competed with publications I contributed to... Too 
much information, too little time really to think. 

Burnt out and battered, I came to a Berlin which was still carved in 
two by geopolitical circumstance. The place was frozen in time: the 
East trapped in the ideology of history; the West artificially sustained by 
massive state subsidies and insulated from the present by the Wall. 
West Berlin was a backwater, more playpen than prison, and for 
someone mightily cheesed off with the Thatcherite 80s, it was a 
blessed relief. That I could barely speak the language allowed me to 

and start learning to deal with my spirit. My only disappointment in 
those early days was that there was nowhere decent to go dancing. 

The fall of the Wall really was the end of history. 

A city that had essentially functioned as a museum for several decades 
was suddenly plunged in at the deep end of the late 20th century. This 
was what primed Berlin Techno. The dismantling of border defences 
and subsequent collapse of East German industry provided the city 
with an assortment of post-industrial spaces and weird no man's land 
locations into which a nascent Techno scene quickly expanded. Tresor, 
in the old safe deposit room of a long-demolished department store, 
deep under the wasteland of Potsdamer Platz, was the first important 
club. Later came Planet, in an old chalk factory on the river Spee. In 
those early days, a whole new energy was sparking up the suddenly 
unifying city and a generation of young East Germans were free, for 
the first time, to take their fill of drugs and sex and, well, not rock 'n' 
roll exactly, but you get the point 

Techno was then still in what has come to be termed its 'romantic 


"/ believe that one of the main functions of art in society lies In its 
capacity to bring about subtle shifts in perception, possibly 
influencing the quality of the questions we ask as a result. The 
shift from unconscious, outward projection, in which all events 
are viewed as external to the self, to a conscious, inwardly 
connected and more unified response is vitally important It is 
through such a reorientation that real and substantial change 
can begin to come about, in the individual and, consequently, in 
society.' Statement — David Sylvian 


In a recent Wire review of some Detroit Techno, 

David Toop made the point that Techno can no longer be fixed in a 
static geography and that "the price that electronic music pays for [the] 
move away from conventional song structure is anonymity." True 
enough, save that "price" perhaps connotes something unduly 
negative. Anonymity seems to be a condition of rebellious or 
adventurous culture right now. Look at the cover of the edition of the 
US technology magazine Wired on underground cryptography; all the 
protagonists are wearing masks. Try and read the hunched up HipHop 
scrawl which is spreading all over Berlin. The kids are writing their 
names on the walls — in a style impossible to read. 

Anonymity is actually one of the exciting things about Techno. It 
doesn't need the media, has little to do with marketing, is useless for 
selling anything but itself. Such Techno practitioners who try to market 
themselves as individuals (Sven Vdth, Cosmic Baby, Berlin DJ 
Marusha) mostly end up looking ridiculous. The idea that it's somehow 
now uncool to be famous is appealing, and this suggests two things. 
First, that the apparent all-encompassing global star system and MTV 
marketing web will not necessarily dominate music in the 21 st century 
after all. Second, that the 'demassifying' of society coupled with the 
communications revolution allows the creation of autonomous 
networks in which it is possible to work and be well known only among 
one’s peers. 

Elsewhere in the same issue, Toop wrote of "trying to replace 
alienation with techno-spirituality, using contradictory messages to 
express confusions for which our history has not prepared us " And it is 
here, I hope, in the matter of the relationship between spirituality and 



social change, that all these notions that I've been tinkering with might 
begin to come together 

I came to Berlin, as I said, totally jangled. I won’t bore you with 
the circumstances of that condition, nor all the things I've been 
through to try and deal with it. The battle, for me as for anyone, is 
about integration. In my case that means trying to learn how to stay in 
an intense state of being while retaining the ability to negotiate the 
mundane world - otherwise I can veer wildly from blank workaday 
periods where I close up my heart, go numb and suffer, to absurdly 
intense states where I seem to hit the occasional moment of 
transcendent lucidity but can barely handle paying the phone bill (and 
still suffer). All I can say is that I started with questions and have ended 
up with more questions. The quality of those questions, however, is 
definitely improving. And even if I now sometimes feel like James 
Hillman's image of the old king who wanted to be left alone to his 
books while at the same time having to be out busily defending his far- 
flung borders, at least I no longer feel like poor old King Canute. 

One thing I am increasingly certain: that the task of knowing oneself, 
of connecting interior and exterior events, of taking responsibility, 
grows ever more important in the future that is taking shape. We are 
faced with the boggling complexity of a world accelerating out of 
control, where all that is solid melts into the airwaves. It's already 
beyond the point where conventional politics, of whatever stripe, seem 
to have much bearing on the changes which engulf us. The only thing 
to do is strengthen the spirit, be responsible, refuse where necessary, 
filter the confusion while also scanning for those loopholes that allow 
us to find or do something worthwhile within the spectacle of global 
culture. In other words we have to make choices - moral choices, 
aesthetic choices, constructive choices, magical choices, whatever — 
but make them carefully and consciously, learning to train intuition as 


well as rational thought. 

In terms of choices for my conclusion, I could return to 
Techno in a number of ways: discuss, for example, the importance of 
social spaces that allow us the chance to affirm difference and indulge 
a little dreamtime along with everything else one normally expects 
from a nightclub. Or ponder, perhaps, the surprising implications of 
something a friend noted on our last night out "How come we have 
our most interesting conversations when we're completely out of our 
heads talking over wild deafening music like this?’ Or reflect on how 
the whole notion of escapism breaks right down once you start to 
understand how everything, interior and exterior, connects. 

In the end, though, it’s most important to note that Techno 
dramatises the whole hectic, dilatory, hysterical culture we are hurtling 
into at digital velocity, and remember that it does so because 
practitioners have made compositional choices based on a conscious 
attempt to be futuristic and stare complexity in the face. Make no 
mistake: Techno is the music of today (which means it almost certainly 
won’t be the music of tomorrow). In Berlin the signs are clear. We still 
party in no man's land but the property developers are poised and the 
rising generation have long since sussed that the future — which is to 
say, the present — wasn't ail it was cracked up to be. 

Even so, if techno-spirituality means anything at all, it is that in our 
choices, we construct what is to come, both in the composition of our 
own lives and what we make of the whole mad world. As the spectrum 
of choice goes exponential, the quality of our questioning must 
deepen. We need to be responsible for ourselves, for that is being 
responsible for everything around us. We need to address the magical, 
for what use is a future without inspiration? Quite what kind of music 
might come out of it is anybody's guess, but as Techno always reminds 
me: we ain’t never gonna survive, unless we get a little crazy. 
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change 


Louis 
Andriessen’s 

work as a composer, activist and guru has helped transform 
the world of New Music, exposing it to outside influences and 
radical viewpoints. On the eve of the South Bank's celebratory 
Meltdown festival, Nick Kimberley talks to Andriessen and the 
young composers whose work he has influenced. 

Photography by Adam Lawrence. 


If artistic significance, like power and wealth, were a 

matter of dynastic continuity, then the Andriessens would be one of 
Holland’s most important families. Willem Andriessen, born in 1897, 
made his mark as a gifted pianist, but he was also a teacher and 
composer. His brother, Hendrik, bom in 1892, became an eminent 
organist — following in his father's footsteps — and as a composer was 
noted for the way he juxtaposed modern processes with ancient styles, 
including Gregorian chant: very 1990s. One of his sons, Jurriaan, born 
in 1925, composed the first Dutch TV opera ( Kalchas, 1959); and 
wrote a symphony, Time Spirit (1970), based on the trompe I'oeuil prints 
of MC Escher, and making use of clarinet, orchestra, pop group and six 
dancers: very 1970s; very 1990s. 

In Holland, each of these musical Andriessens has made his mark 
although, for the most part, their significance has not travelled far. But 
as we slouch towards the millennium, another Andriessen looks set to 
become one of the most significant European composers of the fn de 
siede. As teacher, polemicist, activist, and above all composer, Louis 
Andriessen (born in 1939) has set an agenda which, little by little, has 
changed the face of contemporary music. As a tribute to his increasing 
importance, this month the South Bank is giving over the second of its 
annual Meltdown weekends to a celebration of Andriessen’s work and its 
spreading influence. Composers, performers and film makers who have 
in some way been touched by his work will gather to pay their sundry 


tributes, to play his music, and other music that falls within the 
Andriessen orbit 

If he had never written a note of music, Louis 

Andriessen would still be a musical eminence. As a teacher, he has 
influenced the practice and philosophy of a younger generation of 
composers, including Steve Martland, Graham Fitkin and Michael Torke. 

notoriously conservative world of classical music, whether by writing 
agitational theatre pieces for the company Baal, or probing at music's 
relationship with philosophy in pieces such as De Stoat (1976) and De 
Materiel 1989). 

His approach to music does not sit easily with conventional symphony 
orchestras, and so Andriessen was instrumental in founding more 
democratic, adventurous ensembles like De Volharding (1972) and 
Hoketus (1977). Both were brash and aggressive in their music making, 
closer perhaps to a jazz ensemble than a classical orchestra — for 
Andriessen, the way forward involves taking account of jazz and black 
pop as much as the European classical tradition. 





A considerable figure, then — and a man with a genial immodesty 
about his place in the scheme of things. Asked whether there is such a 
thing as an Andriessen school, he responds with engaging pride. Tm 
the last person to judge. I always thought I was too radical to become 
any kind of established composer. I always try to do something which 
hasn't been done yet, but there are more people than I thought who try 
to deal with what I have done, who try to push forward musical thinking. 
There was a manifesto written by the people who organise the Bang On 
A Can festival in New York, which said that their fathers are Gorecki and 
Andriessen. That’s what they said — I just quote them." 

The Bang On A Can All-Stars is one of the ensembles taking part in 
the Meltdown celebration, alongside several British groups which have 
felt the Andriessen influence: The Steve Martland Band, Piano Circus, 
The Smith Quartet, and Icebreaker. James Poke, the artistic director of 
Icebreaker, readily admits that the band has benefltted from 


Andriessen's example: "When I came across his music in the mid-80s, 
we’d been through the whole minimalism thing. It had become rather 
pretty, full of nice ideas, but it had left its radical element behind. We 
were looking for an alternative to the traditional avant garde, which we 
felt inclined to turn our backs on, and Andriessen's no holds barred 
approach was refreshing. His music was loud, aggressive, rhythmic, 
exciting, and quite dissonant. It was more in tune with people who'd 
grown up listening to jazz and rock music, rather than the careful, 
classical approach of Steve Reich and John Adams. 

"The rhythmic influence was crucial, the developments which 
Andriessen and his colleagues were responsible for, with the hocketing 
technique, and the Idea of taking rhythmic units and dividing and 
juxtaposing them in different ways. It was designed to be taken in as an 
exciting rhythmic experience, rather than the New Complexity approach 
of very intricate rhythmic stuff which all sounds pretty much as if it were 





Andriessen has just finished composing the music for 

a new opera, Rosa, with a libretto by Peter Greenaway. “It's about a 
Mexican composer who lives in an abbatoir, and who wants to become 
famous as a composer for cowboy movies. It's part of Greenaway's 
project to write ten operas on ten ways in which composers die. If you 
look at his latest films, like Prospero's Books and The Baby Oftlacon, 
you can see that the movie screen is too small for him. He needs more 
space. My next commission is to write a dance piece for Beppie 
Blanker! I want to write a piece on the different rhythms that Ulysses 
heard on his way home, and I shall need some very interesting singers 
who make a different sound from what you normally hear, more to do 
with non-Western singing than with so called classical singing." 

It's clear that Andriessen's uniquely questing imagination needs to 
operate outside the European tradition, and that is crucial to the impact 
he has had on other composers. The British composer Graham Fitkin 
studied with Andriessen between 1984 and 1986. "One of the 
valuable insights he provided for me," says Fitkin, "was the idea of an 
anti-Romanticism in music — he was fervently against the music of 
Wagner and the late Romantics. I was drawn to his music because my 
own compositional style involved repetition, and there was so much 
more force, more belief in his work than in other repetitive music. He 


I always thought I was 
too radical to become an 

established 

composer. 55 


has such a strong self-belief, and that really comes through to anybody 
who studies with him. His range of knowledge and ideas is extensive, 
and his advice might be about any number of things, from rhythm and 
pitch to the structure of the whole piece, or the philosophy behind it. I 
remember one occasion when he looked at a score of mine and said, 
'The bass lines are too flabby, they don't have enough direction.' 
Although I didn't agree with everything he said, that one little comment 
was just what I needed: it made me much more aware of what I was 
doing, even though my work is considerably less politically oriented than 

That political orientation is one of the pivots on which Andriessen's 
work turns, but the composer is not one for simplistic reductionism: his 
work De Staat is an ironic treatment of texts from Plato's Republic, 
which includes the statement ‘Any alteration in the modes of music is 
always followed by alteration in the fundamental laws of the state." For 
Plato, that meant some music was dangerous and should be 
suppressed. More recently, the formula has been reversed by those 
who hope that music will indeed undermine the state. As Tuli 
Kupferberg of The Fugs put it "When the mode of the music changes, 
the walls of the city shake." 

Andriessen is less sanguine about music's potential to change the 
world. "Plato had what I would call extremely Stalinist views about the 
function of music Music doesn't tell us anything about society. I agree 
with Stravinsky that music can't express anything. Music is about 
gesture, about movement It's important to realise the political thing, 
every Marxist would agree with that, but it depends on the historical 
moment, the place where you are. To start an agit-prop group in 
London in 1994 doesn't make very much sense; but it could be very 
relevant to form an agit-prop street orchestra in Guatemala in 1994. It 
sounds a little liberal, but every composer has to find a way to deal with 
the problem, 'What does my music mean?” 


For details of this month's Meltdown festival, see Sounding Off. 
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Did Phill Nibloclc invent both Grunge 


and Ambient? One thing’s 
for sure: the music of this New York composer is 
loud; very loud. Mark Sinker took his earplugs to 
New York to meet him. 


"No melodies, no harmonies, no rhythms, no bullshit" 

— Tom Johnson on Phill Niblock, 1979 

If you stand at the window of Phill Niblock's 

loftspace on New York’s Centre Street, a huge dusty lumber room with 
Chinese sweatshops on all sides, and look down at the shoppers in the 
busy little supermarket across the way, you have to wonder; are they 
hearing it? Can they hear this bruising, cruising clangour behind you? Up 
here it easily drowns the traffic. Does a whisper of it reach them, a 
distant drone to puzzle at as they pass by? Tom Johnson, chronicler of 
downtown New York sounds in the 70s and 80s, once described 
stopping a more ’conventional' musician friend as he was walking past a 
Niblock rehearsal, and teasing him by asking him what the sound he 
heard was. Engine hum? A subway train passing underneath? Music? 


Music? His friend looked at him, aghast, and hurried away. 

You step away from the window, and back into the space defined by 
the four massive, old fashioned speakers, and the full, physical weight of 
this music once again assails you; the high volume microtones 
catfighting in mid-air, a turbulence of piercing or caressing notes. As you 
move inside the sound, hearing it shift and alter with your position, time 
feels suspended — a 20 minute piece can seem less than five. ‘Like 
walking around," as Tom Verlaine once sang, "In the ring of a bell." 

"The easiest one to describe,” says Niblock of ms 
compositions, "Is the first of the trombone pieces, where I worked with 

59 and 61 hertz (so there were two hertz differences at that octave); 
the next octave up was 110,113,116, and 119 (so there were three 




hertz difference at that octave); the octave above that was 220, 224, 
etc (so it was four hertz). So when you combine 57 and the octave 
above would be one hertz on, you get a lot of very strange 
combinations. What happens in the middle of the piece is it becomes — 
at its most complex — virtually pure distortioa It comes apart.’ 

Comes apart? Well, yes. It sounds like a concerto for jet engine; it 
sounds like a music the Futurists would have sold their grandmothers to 
have made; it sounds (very quickly) nothing at all like the trombone, and 
just as far removed from the careful pages of scored numbers that 
describe the beginning of each piece. 

How does Niblock go about producing these extraordinary 
soundscapes? Carefully chosen and precisely played long tones are 
elicited from musicians of his acquaintance, and recorded. They are 
then built into predetermined sonic sculptures, so that — when played 
at volume — harmonic interaction and acoustic phenomena occur. With 
or without live musicians taking part his striking, gripping music objects 
are liable to produce effects that would have been unpredictable when 
the original scores were drawn up, and which are also quite different 
from performance to performance. And yet, if the end result is purely 
sensual, indeterminate, and almost beyond analysis, the beginning is — 
as Susan Stenger, flautist, Band Of Susans guitarist, and a favoured 
performer of Niblock's music puts it — “pretty anal*. For a man whose 
mentors are John Cage and Morton Feldman, Niblock's processes of 
music making are astoundingly painstaking: when the People's Heroes 
Of Tape Splicing finally receive their retroactive due, he’ll get his medal. 

The tangled story of downtown New York win 

probably never be clear: too many things were going on for all the facts 
to be put in place, for everyone to be rightfully cited for their 
contributions, Niblock, who is also a film maker and photographer, was 
put on track less by music than by the paintings of Mark Rothko plus 
the early minimalist artists: Carl Andre, Sol LeWitt, Donald Judd, Robert 
Morris. In all his work — f Im, music, whatever — the idea is to remove 
the rhythm of conventional form. Once he had an idea of the sound he 
had to make — his sculpted dance of microtones — he never looked 
back. From 1968, it took him nearly six years to sort out the recording 
techniques, and get the first piece he still listens to made, but thereafter 
— work in mixed media aside — he's worked this single seam (though 
sampling and sequencing technology have speeded the process). 
Before this awakening, the closest he’d come to a career in music was 
as a collector of jazz 78s (that’s if you don't count his work, for a while, 
in the late 50s as court photographer to Duke Ellington). 

He’s remained absent from the usual tellings of the minimalist story, 
maybe because his music doesn't really work on record — few systems 
are hi-fi enough, and when they are, their owners are frightened of the 
volumes he’s asking to be played at. He's nonetheless pretty central to 
the scene, simply because this very loft space has, over 20 odd years, 
been host to more than 800 performance events from New York's 
outer edgers; ever since the night when the notorious performance 
artist Hermann Nitsch left The Kitchen (a more hallowed NYC art 
space) all covered in blood and stink and unfit for human habitation. 
Niblock was due to perform there the following night, but rather than 
cancel the show, he bussed the audience back to his loft, and realised 
what a great place it was to play in. 

"Music gets more interesting the better the 

reproduction of music gets," Niblock tells me. ’The CD is the beginning 
of what's possible in music.” But if his music is a precursor of Ambient 
(the music that arrived to fill out the new CD format, as jazz once did 
the 78), and a music to be played alongside his films — beautiful, clear, 
unedited long-take videos of people of all cultures working with their 


hands - it matters most that it’s loud. Eno and Aphex Twin may be 
outspoken fans, but this is a music that pushes itself to the forefront of 
your attention; music in a charged space to steal your sense of time 
from you; music to break down the unitary notion of the 'note' to 
harmonic splinters and build it all up again. 

Though there is a solid tradition of New York drone-guitar, Verlaine 
himself never really heard the ring of the bell; certainly not to walk 
around in. By inference, there's always been Metal Machine Music, Lou 
Reed's single, fabulous stab at proving John Cale wasn’t the only Velvet 
who knew where LaMonte Young was at. In plainer, present sight, 
there’s Band Of Susans: they know their avant garde history; they've 
participated in some of it. And of course there's the Youth: Niblock 
begat Branca begat Sonic Youth. So perhaps you could say he invented 
both Grunge and Ambient He doesn't say so. He hardly says anything 
that isn’t cheerful self-deprecation. 

For example, he insists he's no expert on acoustic phenomena. “I 

don't think it's an intellectualised hearing process.’ Asked if he could do 
a blindfold test on his own pieces, he gives a sudden, sly, Buddha-like 
grin, and says, no: everything, from speaker system to volume to where 
you are in the room, produces too many variables in each piece. This 
may be essentially recorded music, but what transpires once you set it 
running can be new every time. 

If it’s too loud, you're too old. Niblock is 60 this year. 'If you play the 
flute piece too loud, you'd go crazy. It would really get into your head. 
And of course, in concert, women generally have more trouble than 
men with the high frequency stuff. And rock 'n' roll musicians have less 
trouble because they're all deaf anyway.* 

Phill Niblock plays London's Conway Hall on 24 June. See Sounding Off 
for details. A limited edition double CD, The Young Person's Guide To 
Phill Niblock, will be available on Blast First later this month. 


U Women 


have more 


trouble than men with the 


high frequency stuff. 


And rock 
musicians have 
less trouble 
because they’re 

aii deaf 

anyway. 




Fromatonaiityto 

Techno, Syl vestre Balazard is unimpressed 
by the shock of new music. 


’The Twist ain't nothin' but the Shimmy/Back from of granpa' day." 

-John Lee Hooker 

One of my favourite pastimes these days is to look with 

smug bemusement at nervous young men telling me how they happen 
to want to create an entirely new kind of music, actually. As there are 
currently legions of them in my surroundings, I lead a thoroughly 
enjoyable life. I usually respond to their desperate pleadings with a 
sympathetic, “Really? How original! And, like, how new exactly?", and 
then sit back as they struggle to explain that playing dance music 
without any vocals is something that has never been tried before, or 
that mixing jazz, rap and funk is an association with shattering 
implications for world culture. Mirth verges on concern when I come 
across one of those metal connoisseurs who announce with a fiery glare 
that, thanks to them, grindcore, death metal and black metal are at last 
going to tread a common path and provide a unifying force for spindly 
adolescent males from Birmingham to Bangkok. 

Why do I want to deter young hopefuls from creating 'the music of 
tomorrow?' Why can I not suffer in silence the noise of all these pseudo 
Innovators banging their collective indie/Techno/atonal breast, or the 
sight of their devotees unrolling the red carpet under their postmodern 
feet? And why am I ready to defend verses, choruses, guitar solos, "I 
love you’ lyrics and even the twelve bar blues form If needs be? 
Because this 'look at me I’m so new’ posing is a cry for attention as 
despicable as the pursuit of virtuosity for virtuosity's sake (talking of 
which, just because being able to play your instrument rather well is a 
commendable achievement, it doesn’t mean that if you play it 
remarkably well you are instantly a genius — look at Steve Vai). 

The assumption that 'new music’ is more precious than 
'old music' — a true statement in a lot of cases — is the result of an 
optical illusion, and the consequence of not asking oneself what really 
makes music valuable. It is a process similar to assuming that English is 
better than Latin, simply because it is a more recent phenomenon, ie It 
is newer. English hasn't supplanted Latin as a world language because it 
is newer; otherwise Esperanto, which is newer again, would have 
supplanted English. The reasons why languages live and die happen to 
be a bit more complicated than that Some people can still speak Latin 
fluently, and prefer it to English for certain purposes, and they're damn 
right if you ask me. Some people speak Welsh. Some people learn 
different languages. Some people use those languages to say or write 
daring things, beautiful things, 'new' things if you will. On the other hand, 
some people try to invent totally new languages, and they're wasting 
their fucking time. 

What is common to all the movements that have claimed to 
revolutionise music is a fundamental misunderstanding of the elements 



they claimed to revolutionise and a resulting incoherence. So Arnie 'The 
Tonality Terminator’ Schoenberg thinks that tonality is an arbitrary 
convention, that there should be no hierarchy among the twelve tones 
of the scale? But how could those twelve tones exist in the first place if 
it wasn't for the historical progression from Gregorian modes to diatonic 
scales and equal temperament, all based on the principle of tonality? 
Why should the idea of creating tension and release by going away 
from or back to a given pitch be arbitrary? 

Schoenberg's dodecaphony really is the archetype of the false Good 
Idea, with tone-colour melody as its only redeeming feature. It is 
exemplary that while Schoenberg had trumpeted dodecaphony as the 
aesthetic which would give German music in the 20th century the 
superiority it had enjoyed in the 19th, it was the unassuming and 
strongly tradition-conscious efforts of black Americans which really 
gave this century its distinctive sound. 

Indeed, when one scans the declarations of those musicians who 
have truly marked their era (let’s say Bach, Mozart, Stravinsky, John 
Coltrane and The Rolling Stones), there is none of the 'we herald a new 
dawn in music' hysteria of self-styled 'visionaries' like Passion Fruit And 
Holy Bread. Truly great creators are often the most humble before their 
art, though not necessarily before their colleagues. Like Socrates or the 
Ecdesiast, they know that there is nothing new under the sun. Bach was 
old-fashioned in his time. Jazz was 'dead' (because rock had already 
been born) when Coltrane supplied its most beautiful moments. The 
Beatles were refused a recording contract because guitar bands were 
'out'. In 1962! 

This being the 90s, if we're going to talk about 'revolutionary' 
musical genres then we have to address Techno. But the beautiful irony 
of Techno, which, according to its propagandists, is the 90s populist 
version of atonality, is its insistence on a primeval ancestry. Overworked 
buzzwords such as 'Tribal', 'Jungle' and 'shamanistic' should be enough 
to tell us which direction Techno is really looking. Which is as it should 
be. One finds in Techno the same sense of mystical transcendence, 
created with the same musical techniques (trance-inducing repetition of 
short motives, richness of timbre) which beats at the heart of African 
music, voodoo and indeed rock ’n’ roll. So if rock is dead, what is 
Techno? What is the fundamental difference between a Bo Diddley one 
chord drone, The Stooges' Funhouse and Aphex Twin's “Analogue 
Bubblebath"? And why should we need to look for one? Why must 
there be only one true path into the future when all we want to do is 
strut our stuff and reach the spirits? 

The success of Techno lies not in its 'revolutionary' qualities, but (and 
here's where Aphex Twin departs from Schoenberg) in its 
understanding of its own language and lineage, something permitted by 
its organic evolution from disco through Electro and House. No matter 
what anybody tells you, nobody singlehandedly invented Techno (in the 
past, whenever people like Stockhausen tried, it wasn't very good). 
Techno is nothing new, because anything new sucks. 








BEN WATSON 


FRANK 

ZAPPA 

THE NEGATIVE DIALECTICS 
OF 

POODLE 
PLAY 


At last Zappa has received serious critical 
attention - in a book as wide-ranging, 
musically erudite and scurrilous as the 
man himself. 






32 Short Films About Glenn Gould 
is a new Canadian movie that offers 
an array of takes on the enigmatic 
and ambiguous personality of one 
of the finest classical pianists of the 

Director Francois Girard has 

Bach's Goldberg Variations as the 
hook around which to blend the 
recollections of Gould collaborators 
like Bruno Monsaingeon and 
Yehudi Menuhin, with dramatised 
scenes in which Gould is played by 
fellow Canadian Colm Feore, and 
abstract musings where a single 
image occupies the screen. The 
idea is to present as many facets of 

well as allowing his recordings the 
space they deserve. 

It's an admirable objective, but 
Gouid was such a complex man 
that even 32 films arent really 
enough to confront him and his 
talent, and inevitably you come 
away wanting to know more. That 
isn't such a bad thing though; part 

act as a prompt to encourage the 
viewer to go out and discover the 
subject for themselves. 

Girard is most successful in the 
sequences which explore Gould’s 
controversial 1964 decision to give 
up live performances. Gould had 
always railed against the 
conventions of the classical 
concert he was one of the first 
musicians to discard formal dress 
and he thought the whole process 

'servile dependency' in the 
audience. Gould actually predicted 
that live concerts would have 
disappeared by the year 2000. 
That prognosis will probably prove 
to be wrong, but only by a couple 

memories of the generations who 
laser discs, high definition TV and 


In this month’s film and 
video section, David 
Eimer reviews a new 
study of pianist Glenn 
Gould, plus computer 
animations of Warp’s 
Artificial Intelligence and 
Ravel’s Bolero 



DAT will take over. 

Nevertheless, as you listen to 
the radio broadcasts he 
subsequently adopted as his 
means of communicating with the 


Menuhin’s observation that while 
Gould's decision to give up 
playing live was part of his purity 

everyday realities. Gould clearly 


preferring the natural world he 
accessed in Northern Canada. 


and control freak, with a bizarre 
fetish for cookies and ketchup. 
The soundtrack features some 
of Gould's most accomplished 


work, emphasising the clarity of 

Beethoven and fellow numbers- 
fiend Schoenberg. There are also 
some of his own dark, difficult 
compositions, played by 
Monsaingeon's string quartet. Not 
all the film is a success: Feore is 
as guilty of striking poses as 
Gould, but Girard breathes some 
life into the Gould legend and this 
is certainly not just a film for 


Motion, a collection of computer 
animations with a Techno 
soundtrack, dubs itself 'electronic 
listening music for the eyes'. It’s the 
first in what’s meant to be an 
ongoing series of collaborations 
between Sheffield based computer 
artists and Warp Records, home to 

Techno and Ambient acts around. 

1993 saw a spate of similar videos 
designed to exploit the rave 
market; one year on, the quality of 
the images has improved, while 
Ambient sounds have entered the 
album charts via Aphex Twin. 

Predictably enough, Aphex 
appears on this, although he's 
wearing his Polygon Window hat 
here, and his dense, hard edged 
■Scanner' is the most polished 
track on the video. It also coalesces 

dupe you into believing that it's the 
visuals generating the music; the 
ultimate test for these videos. 

A collaboration between Dutch 
DJ Speedy J and animator David 
Slade offers porpoises swimming 
and rotating through the ubiquitous 
3D landscape. Speedy's work has a 
metallic sheen to it he follows the 
Dutch tradition of making Trance 
music into a far tougher proposition 
than usual, but this is a more 
reflective piece that builds 
effectively, even if the images 


become repetitive. 

By far the strangest track comes 
from Mark Franklin, whose 
'Lifespan' echoes early Pink Floyd 


as clear, ultra sharp animation is 
mixed with blurred 'live' footage of 
the Earth. The video ends with a 
collage of all five short films but 
you might do better sticking to 
Warp's Artipdal Intelligence Volume 
Two CD from which these tracks 


images are uneven and unable to 
match the quality of the sounds. 


In a parallel (well, sort of) world, a 
new computer animated short by 
Mario Cavalli uses the latest 


showcase two dancers performing 
Ravel's Bolero, it’s worthy of 

promo: commissioned by Deutsche 
Grammophon to tie in with The 
Berlin Philharmonic's recent 
recording of music by Ravel. 

Cavalli drenches the screen in 
blues and reds and the real life 
dancers are transposed into 
diaphanous, computer generated 


images. At the same time the 
screen is cut up into squares which 
gives conductor Pierre Boulez the 
chance to appear as well. Ravel has 
never inspired me, but at least here 
you can dwell on the textures and 
shapes Cavalli conjures up; and if 
you concentrate hard, you might 
be able to disassociate the music 

Torvill and Dean). □ 

32 Short Films About Glenn Gould 
is out now on Electric Video, and on 

Motion is out now on Warp, 
distributed by RTM. Boleros 
released through Pizazz Pictures 
1071 434 3581). 



































YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED! 


BLAST First (from politeness) ENGLAND 

AS PART of our 10th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS the following LIMITED EDITION packages will be available 
EXCLUSIVELY to readers of the WIRE. DETAILS In each months ISSUE 



this month: a Young Persons Guide To 

PHILL NIBLOCK 

a TWO CD set featuring pieces old and new from New York's minimalist master. Don’t call him ambient! 

£15 (inc UK P&P) Europe (+£2) Elsewhere (+£4) 


ALSO AVAILABLE NOW: 

CHARLES GAYLE TRIO 

1994 recordings from their highly successful and historic European 

tour, recorded at “Disobey" London 

£10 (inc UK P&P) Europe (+£2) Elsewhere |+£4) 

SUN RA Cosmic Visions 

Luxury boxed set: VIDEO “Space is the Place” + “Magic Sun” + 

CD SINGLE: One of Sun Ra's fast recordings “I am the Instrument" 
+ 4 POSTCARDS 

£16 P&P (UK £3, Europe £5, Australia £8) 


JULY 

AUG 


TO COME: 

LEERANALDO Solo Works 


RADIO INFERNO 

Feat, various NEUBAUTENS and 
other luminaries 4 CD Boxed Set 


OCT 

NOV 


DECONSTRUCTION 

Feat. CHRISTIAN MARCLAY 
PHILIP JECK • STENGER/POSS 
STOCK, HAUSEN & WALKMAN 
DISCO INFERNO • JOHN OSWALD 

BRANCA Symphony 8 & 10 

DISOBEY Best of Live 


Cheques/Postal Orders/Sterling IMOs 

made out to Blast First/Disobey 

Blast First, Unit 18,21 Wren Street, London WC1X 9HF 


DEC 


LAST EXIT Uve In London '94 











If we are going to talk about 
landmarks, then U2's Zoo TV and 
Zooropa tours are highly significant. 
Bono's camcorder throws his face 
onto tower high video: 
he turns the camera oi 
and plays with her TV image while 
textual messages like "Jean De 
Florette” and "Phone your mother" 
flowfrom: 


watch 


Multimedia, with or without the 
hyphen, has been With us for years; 
and we haven't cared. Self-styled 
multimedia artists The Wooster 
Group, Laurie Anderson, Meredith 
Monk and Merce Cunningham 

sound, video and film in their 
performances — and we have had 
text and graphics on our TV 


ms turn self-conscious 


interactivity and the wealth of 
possibilities this new medium (or is 
that media?) proposes. But the 
question is, how will the music 
experience alter for the audience 
as they drift into end-users or 


With video games making more 
money than films last year it is not 
surprising that the music industry 
want to buy into game culture. 
Road Rash, a video motorbike 
game to be released later this year 
for 3D0, will (via a collaboration 
with A&M Records) feature video 

as Soundgarden and Therapy? as a 
part of the gameplay. Does this 
offer a new angle to the music, or 
does it displace and subvert it? Or 

' i marketing, for other media 

o the Vid Zone, 
Produced by MAYA, the three 
consoles or units that make up the 
Vid Zone are currently only 
accessible in the Tower Records 
store at London's Piccadilly. 600 
users per day interact with a 


Mayazone which carries special 
interactive features and in the 



performance into a pop video of a 
band interacting with a bank of 
telescreens. Does this gesture at 
the future for recorded music too? 


Mark Espiner 
introduces the first 
in a series of occasional 


interactive media. 


on the front of Nevermind who is 
now three and lives in Pasadena — 
amazing what multimedia can 


urt Cobain. A Grunge 
cartoon character invites you to 
touch the screen and if you explore 
it you access sound-bite facts, hear 
a history/eulogy in a drawling 
Midwest tone, and tear off bits of 
graffitied bill posters to reveal 
digitally compressed QuickTime 
video footage. What would Kurt 
have made of it all? Or indeed 
Spencer Elden, that drowning kid 


multimedia spectrum (or there 
abouts), Hex assert their status as 
video-punk producers; they regard 
multimedia as an empowering tool 
to subvert corporate modes of 

providing just another marketing 
dimension. They have duly come 
up with two CD-is: escape (out 
now) and Anti-Static (available 
soon). Anti-Static is more 
advanced and exciting than 
escape, allowing you to chose 
animations and colours for fractal 


"Get out of your mind" and "Who is 
free to choose?” and I have to say 
that at that point I was, and almost 
exercised the right to eject. Weird 
dancing figures dissolve into 
Persian carpets and hypnotic 


frames and throw the 


multimedia title - it has a market 
(the post-rave, Ambient Techno 
chill out zone), its visuals work to its 



with some element of choice 
before you let it play away. Bring 
the happening to your TV room or 
tea party, or just let the wallpaper 
move to Ambient tones. 

s clear that this is what 

computer generated graphics that 
follow soundwaves starting from a 


or not, you don't have to search for 
passes to hidden worlds (re; Peter 
Gabriel's Xplora — see The Wire 

facts — just sit back and muzak 
yourself out of your mind. □ 
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Frank Zappa: The 
Negative Dialectics Of 
Poodle Play 
By Ben Watson 


The crux of Ben Watson's biscuit, as 
stated on page 551 of this dense, 
intricate and rather wearying book, 
is "translating Zappa's art into a 
theoretical language" — a process 
Zappa himself pronounced "valid". 
The man's output (the discography 


a thing to comprehend". W 

bear a formidable armoury of 
scholarship and a h 
obsessive attention 
A chronological consideration of 
all those albums bar the 'boots’ is 
underpinned by notions from Marx, 
Freud, Susan McClary,.' 


(especially) Theodor Adorno. 
Chunks of Blake, Plato, Philip K 
Dick, Coleridge, Walter Benjamin 
and James Joyce are also thrown 
into the pot, but the crucial 
characteristics of Watson's analysis 

he ascribes to Marx and Freud: 


In this month's books 
section: new 
biographies of Frank 
Zappa, Jerry Wexler 
and Scott Walker 


to nosedive into the worst i 
of political reductionism. 

The way he teases out 
connections between, say, Lumpy 
Gravy, Coleridge's notebooks and 

production, or between Apostrophe 
(') and both Plato and King Lear is 
(to borrow Watson's accurate 
description of Montana ) 
■inspirationally ridiculous". Zappa's 


At times he bottles out (tw 
sections end with "You dec 
and has to admit, when it c 


Rebellion, that there’s nothing for it 
but "special pleading". 

The culminating absurdity comes 

Watson, In the middle of Zappa's 

about the British National Party 
and asking him if he would join the 
Anti-Nazi League ("No. I won’t join 
anything," Zappa replies). Having 
spent nearly 200,000 words 
exploring the boggling complexity 
of Zappa's oeuvre and outlook, 
Watson still ends up with Rock 
Against Racism. 

Let me note that it was tough 
getting through this huge book 
quickly enough to produce this 


it towards the end. 
After 473 pages of charting 
conceptual continuity, we arrive at 
the You Can't Do That On Stage 


work shines under i 



on to grasp and change 
both the world and the mind." 
Poodle Play is oh 


understood as anti-ideological, 
challenging the commodity form 
and creating problems with passive 


hard work, and meant to be. 

But Watson is mired in ideology of 
his own — though he'd no doubt 
call it "revolutionary politics". A 


I'm sorry Ben, but just to tak 
of many examples: "a, 
between the masses' desire for 
change and respect for the laws of 
private properly" is about the most 
pathetic description of fascism I 
have heard. It's entertaining, 
though, to watch the contortions 
Watson gets into trying to account 
for Zappa's sexism, homophobia 
and anti-unionism in a critique that 
insists he ‘is a hero for anyone who 
thinks that the class system, along 
"" is high/low cultural divide, is 


not here to defend any corrupt 

dismissing religion as "hocus 
pocus" or "claptrap", rather than 


Rhythm And The 
Blues: A Life In 
American Music 
By Jerry Wexler with David 



that would 
xe leisurely 

constantly found myself 


though, I have the same problem 
with the book that I have with 
Zappa himself: it's too damn clever 

enough. It’s a pity that Watson's 
understanding of psychoanalysis 
seems to begin and end with Freud. 
I don't join anything either, and I'm 


plain nasty — bu: 
were justifiable only by the fact tha 
they helped bring a new sound and 
culture, ie black R&B and its 
attendant milieu, to white 
American ears. At a time when the 

he motives and 
jch as the Chess 
brothers may have been dubious, 
but their understanding of black 
culture (a significant number of 
these entrepreneurs were working 






being ripped off by white bosses. 

While the 40s and 50s saw 
dozens of independent, white 
owned R&B labels emerge, few if 
any had the kudos, the reputation 
for straight dealing, the roster or 
the staying power of Atlantic. 
Founded by the most unlikely 
record moguls in history, the 
visionary Ertegun brothers, Atlantic 
came to be the home, and the 
obsession of, Jerry Wexler. 

important producers and A&R men 
ever to have worked in black music, 


only partly a book about music, still 
less about the music business: its 
about the thrill of music, its 
redeeming qualities (as Wexler 
points out the Memphis soul which 
he championed during the 60s was 
bought overwhelmingly by 
Southern whites) and the 
spirituality it can bring to everyday 


Scott Walker: A Deep 
Shade Of Blue 
By Hike Watkinson & Pete 


their first mega hits, Scott had 
devoured roomfuls of books: 
Dickens, Hemingway, Genet, 

Sartre, and poetry, poetry, poetry; 
at the death of the group two years 
later, he was listening to nothing 
but Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and 
the Second Viennese School. Scott 
truly and blindly believed popular 
song could be high art in this 
European tradition. As far back as 
the release of the Portrait album in 
1966, he claimed to be creating 
'surrealist songs using surrealist 
arrangements'. This would fit better 


know it. The writing in this new 
autobiography bears the arrogance 
of someone sure of the value of his 
opinions, confident of his place in 
history — but hell, if you'd invented 
the term 'Rhythm & Blues' (as 
Wexler did during his early years 
working for Billboard magazine) 
you’d want to boast about it 

While Jerry provides a lively, 
warts and all account of Atlantic's 
business history, the real 
excitement here lies in the links he 
makes between the disparate 
threads of the music he loved, 
listened to and recorded. The book 
is filled with outrageous leaps 
across styles, decades and races, 
mixing wonderful anecdotes with a 
level of musical scholarship rarely 

biographies. In one passage, he 
patiently explains how a host of 
pop classics — from "You've Lost 
That Lovin' Feelin" to ‘La Bamba' 

century Cuban song. Obsessive? 
Maybe, but it's the kind of 

respect for music and its history. 

The book constantly reminds us 
what a radical and dangerous 
music R&B was in its early life: a 

and street life. Wexler moves from 
describing his work with Guitar 
Slim, who responded to the 
producer’s musical direction with 
the immortal words, 'Motherfuck 
the motherfucking coda*, to a 
touching and perceptive 
assessment of Ray Charles's 
invention of the sanctified blues 
style. And when he describes 
hearing Aretha Franklin, already a 
huge star, giving the performance 
of a lifetime at her local Baptist 
church, it becomes clear that this is 




Never meet your idols, someone 
once said; the authors of this book 
take it a stage further: never meet 
your biographee. This is a book it 
wasn't really necessary to write, 
and it suffers badly from the usual 
music biog trauma (commissioned 
too early, researched too fast, 

to do most of the work yourself to 

give the bare boned facts some 
cartilage: it’s exhausting rather than 

There is an amazing story here, 
but there'll be a better time for 
telling it. Scott Walker spent most 
of his career on a different sidewalk 
from his contemporaries. In the 
mid-60s, he came across the 
Atlantic in search not only of fame. 



cravings for Midwest dust or 
Memphis Homs). The model was 
Elvis, who in his success swelled to 
fill whatever space could 
accommodate him (physically and 
metaphysically), but Scott became 
thinner and thinner, despite 
fressing every night on pasta or 
Chinese food from The Lotus 
House on Edgware Road (where 
much Walker business was 
conducted). 

cracks through the superficial 
cladding of pop, or seem to 
dissipate the zephyr for a while 
(beginning with John Lennon and 
ending, for now, with Kurt Cobain). 
They speak of motives deeper and 
differently connected, which mass 
marketing is unprepared and 
unable to deal with. By the time 
The Walker Brothers were scoring 



Scott 1-4, whose brightly and 
unnervingly transfigured scenarios 
have an uncanny resemblance to 
the atmosphere of Bunuel’s Belle 
De Jour era films. 

But were the results of his 
labours as successful as his 
intentions were noble? The book 
hints at, but doesn't address, 

Scott's frequent reliance on others’ 
spadework — songwriters like his 
idol Jacques Brel, or his succession 
of producer/arrangers: Wally Stott, 
Johnny Franz and Reg Guest. He 
was and is a weak genius, allowing 
his big dreams to be swallowed up 
in pop fabness, sticking his head in 
a gas oven when he was down and, 
in the 70s, hawking a scaled down 
band round the British supper 
club/cabaret night circuit. It’s not as 
if he particularly wanted the kind of 

describes the dozens of house 

contact with persistent fans. 

At this moment, Scott is reputedly 
finishing his first album since 
1984’s Climate Of Hunter, and he 
only speaks in this book through 
quotes from old music press 
interviews. Neither of the two other 
Walker Brothers, John Maus and 
Gary Leeds, contribute much that is 
useful, and Jonathan King (!) is 
given too much space: '[Scott] 
needed people who could provide 
foundations for him... I sort of 
became that.” At one point the 
authors comment, "[Walkerl's 
much-professed dislike of 
'phoneys' must have made him 
seem like the Holden Caulfield of 
pop’ — great line, but it pulls you 
up short when you realise how 
much he’s come to resemble 






June winners: 

Einheit& Brotzmann, 
Wynton Marsalis, Dominic 
Muldowney, Roger Smalley, 
JungleTechno 

In soundcheck: 

A Certain Ratio, Arrested 
Development, Joey Baron, 
Frank Black, Gavin Bryars, 
Burroughs & Cobain, Disco 
Inferno, Duke Ellington, 
Fun-Da-Mental, Peter 
Flammill, Fliisker Du, God, 
King Tubby, David Murray, 
Otis Rush, Frederic Rzewski 
and more... 

In brief: 

Kodwo Eshun programmes 
yourJuneclubspace 

In outline: 

Jakubowski on Intelligent 
Techno; Will Montgomery 
on reissued jazz; Ian 
Penman on reissued 
eccentrics 




Recorded in a day at Conny 

Christmas is a CD extension of FM 
Einheit and Caspar Brotzmann's 
occasional live improvised duets. 

It’s less a musical project than a 
plain old get together between 
longstanding buddies, but it’s a 
constant delight, positive proof that 
locking a pair of musicians alone in 


a room with the tape running can 
generate worthwhile results. 

Einstiirzende Neubauten 
drummer FM Einheit's contributions 

brushwork, strange clicking noises 
and remarkable screes of feedback 
which he generates by scraping 
and drilling stones. This percussive 
landscape brilliantly complements 
Massaker leader Caspar 
Brotzmann's guitar/amp 
manipulations, which roll to the 
required subliminal patter or 
junkyard crescendo. 

Caspar, though, is the star of this 
impromptu, vagabond series of 


back on his generative grammar of 
overheated, souped-up tonalities, 

implosion than firework 

of Throbbing Gristle's jazzed peals 
of radio static, Merry Christmas is at 
turns soothing and jarringly 
disturbing; but this is what you get 
when two masters of suspicion and 
aural dread decide to relax. 
Somebody should lock them In 

JAKUBOWSKI 


Wynton Marsalis 
Septet 

In This House, On This Morning 

COLUMBIA 474552 2CD 

Wynton Marsalis's ambitious, 120 
minute long suite was premiered 
two years ago at Manhattan's 
Lincoln Centre, and was featured in 
the UK at last year's Proms. A 
musical dramatisation of the lively 
Afro-American church service that 
has provided the first musical 
experience for many prominent 

House, On This Morning combines 
tight but earthy arrangements and 
spirited improvisation into a 
language that corresponds closely 
to the trumpeter’s loudly extolled 
‘blues and swing’criteria. 

If for some time now Marsalis has 






talked a more interesting music 
than he has played, then the theory 

fruition on this album, with a 
language that runs a controlled but 
still essentially moving, gamut of 
jazz styles from New Orleans 
polyphony through rlffing swing to 
virtuoso bop and beyond. 

Ute first CD is a crafty piece of 
tension building and scene setting 
theatre, dealing with the traditional 
business of the church before the 
preacher's climactic sermon. 
■Representative Offerings’ stands 
out for its sombre, Ellingtonian 
exoticism; "Local Announcements* 
features a New Orleans explosion 
of raucous brass, snare backbeat 
and slapped bass; while a bluesy 
■Lord's Prayer encapsulates the 
intentions of the entire collection — 
the secular illuminating the spiritual 
through the profundity of the Afro- 
American musical experience. Alto 
saxophonist Wessell Anderson’s 
ensemble work is characterised by 
a lush vibrato and glissando, as he 
plays the Johnny Hodges role to 
the more Ellington-influenced 
arrangements, but soloing he is all 
bop energy. Tenor and soprano 
man Todd Williams brings a 
Coltraneish weight, and trombonist 
Wycliffe Gordon blusters and roars 
in what is clearly meant to be a 
very 'vocal 1 front line. 

But the climax is reserved for the 
second CD. The ‘Sermon* is in 
three parts, increasing in tempo 
and modulating upwards, and 
developing from a mid-tempo 
groove with a masterful trumpet 
solo, to a breakneck boogie, 
Gordon's rough and ready 
trombone speaking in tongues. 
Following that, ‘Recessional* is 
perhaps the album's most 
profound moment — a powerful 
composition on a 7/4 hand- 
dapped beat with chanting, that 
fuses African and European jazz 
and blues and traditions into a 

for Williams's intense tenor. 

based music for what is not 
essentially a large group cant 
come easily, but Marsalis's polished 



avant garde journeymen_ 

Dominic Muldowney 
Oboe Concerto 


Blast First: through Pinnade/RTM 
NMC: through Complete 



By virtue of the music he has 
provided for the National Theatre 
since 1975, Dominic Muldowney 

beyond that commonly available 
for contemporary composition. The 
discipline of writing to complement 
dramatic action is very different 
.from that required by mainstream 
pure music orthodoxy, and the 
experience has enriched 
Muldowney’s work. 

Since his early pieces, which 
tended toward the harsh and 
uncommunicative, his music has 
become increasingly rewarding to 
the emotions without sacrificing 
technical rigour and integrity. The 
Oboe Concerto unfolds with precise 
logic and a sinewy, voluptuous 
lyricism. Roy Carter fully exploits 
the severe beauty of the oboe part, 
which Muldowney has furnished 
with several lambent melodies. The 

of the interplay with the orchestra 
(the LSO under Michael Tilson 
Thomas) which, though it hardly 
strives against the soloist never 
quite joins him in a celebration of 

elegance of the writing has a 
restrained sensuousness which 
almost hides the rather sombre 
undertones of the piece. 

Pulses, composed in 1989, 
employs several of its dedicatee 
Stockhausen's favourite devices, 
including 'moment form', 
performer discretion and the 
realtime action on acoustic 
instruments of electronic effects — 
in this case the ring modulator (or 
volume knob to you and me). 

Scored for five groups, each 
comprising three brass and one 
percussion instrument, Pulses is still 
fresh and impressive 25 years on, 
its sound growing inexorably like 
cumulus clouds despite being shot 
through by several outbreaks of 


disruptive rhetoric. The ring 
modulator is used with discretion, 
colouring rather than transforming 
the sounds, a performer choice 
which Smalley views with approval. 
The development of the piece feels 



indistinguishable landscape of 
looming shapes and smears of 

at your shoulder. The performers, 
drawn from The BBC Symphony 
Orchestra, do the piece full justice, 
prompting a query as to why Pulses 
has not been played more often. 

BARRY WITHERDEN 




lords nlthe jungle _ 

Various Artists 
Hard Leaders Four: Into The 


Various Artists 
Drum And Bass Selection One 

BREAkDOWN BDRCD 001 CD 

The latest in the Hard Leaders 
series from Kickin Records, this 
compilation is essential if you want 
to know where Hardcore will 
devolve next. Typically, tracks open 
with a symphonic synth surge, the 
kind of thing Sun Electric or The 
Beloved might do, but where Prog 
Techno carries on doing more of 
the same until it reaches the state 
of monophony, a condition Ligeti 
nailed years ago as 'acoustic 
motionlessness', Hardcore 
immediately shatters its sound so it 
never becomes a soundscape. 
Instead, there's a Brownian motion, 
a micropointillist agitation of the 
symphonic by bells, glockenspiels, 
triangles, simple piano refrains, so 

tintinnabulation of tones and 
surprises. Then the music pauses 
and is obliterated all at once by a 
cyberbattery of drumbreaks. 

Above these beats, you can hear 
snares, a shapeshifting shimmer 
like a roaring whisper, which is 
audile (audio/tactile) in effect. This 
goes straight for your skin in an 
entactogenic (the enhancement of 
tactile sensations) high. The 
shimmy pauses and the 







breakdown arrives, a plateau of 
intense euphoria where the diva 
swoon, replicated and degenerated 

by a synth uplift which immediately 
induces the memory of an E-rush, 
a tactile flashback where the skin 
remembers the peaks of its altered 

This compilation includes one of 
93's anthems, Omni Trio's 
"Renegade Snares”, but every 

Check out Green Buddha’s “The 
Chamber", a cut which snatches 
HipHop's scratching away from its 
car screech/action film setting and 

Terminator 2 setting, before 
turning towards an astonishing 
ethereal passage, which segues 
into a febrile nerviness circa 
Cabaret Voltaire's 2x45. 

Where Hard Leaders Four works 
on the principle of suspended 
animation, of velocity crossing over 

Drum And Bass compilation from 
Breakdown Records, a new 
offshoot from Suburban Base, is 
the kind of Jungle you'll hear on 
pirates and booming systems 
throughout this summer. It's the 
swagger-swagger of raggadelia, cut 
up and serrated into loops from 
one long stop-motion Studio One 
epic. This is insolence in the face of 
social indifference: seismic bass 


Hardcore's d-ream is to use up 
dead time, the enforced leisure 
which hangs heavy in the satellite 


estates of this one-party state. 
Drum And Bass is a siren, a 
warning. Into The Jungle is a 
euphoric elegy. Listen to both anc 


soundcheck 


A Certain Ratio 
Looking For A Certain Ratio 


While fast forwarding through old 
cassettes to remind myself what 
"Shack Up" sounded like before it 



was remixed for this collection, I 
was struck by these lines from The 
Beat's ‘Mirror In The Bathroom": 
"Mirror in the bathroom — 
reoompense/For all my crimes of ' 
self-defence/Cures you wait lor 
makes no sense/Drift gently Into 
mental illness". Now The Beat was 
not a group harangued for self- 
indulgent introspection; from their 


ACR were funny in so deadpan a 
way you often hardly knew when to 
laugh: ‘Wipe out the problems of 
oursodety/Shack Up!" They were 
one of the first off the blocks to 


them members of New Order's 
various present factions, and 808 
State's Graham Massey, a disciple if 
ever there was one. The outcome is 
pretty much what you’d expect 
Though ifs not enormously altered, 
it's always towards the less jagged, 
the less glassy, the less penetrating. 


ow underpin everything. 
Their frenetic melancholy has been 
muted: the sinister ambience of the 
noises-off production the 


deal with today as it was then, 
between the club underground and 
the brute reality club undergrounds 
are an escape from. With Defunkt 
and, perhaps, ESG in New York, 
they chose to deploy — at one and 
the same time — vocal gloom and 
happyfeet beats; or, later and 
alone, a crazed rattle of Latin 
percussion grooving its way 
through dark, dark Ambience: 
including batucada breaks as 


you really have to work not to rejig 

listenable guide - but in a way 
that’s the problem. Remember 
them best as they first were, a 
jungled chaos of body music and 
tense doubt "Can you tell me what 
you see?/Hold your breath prthe 
wild party./Can you sell me 
liberty?/Catch my breath in this wild 



of sonic politics from that which 
Public Enemy introduced. In Its 
.malice, you could 


alone to brood (even if they could 
dance, they wouldn't). 

Despite 198 Vs Sextet (Fac 55), 
a great lost record, ACR would 
succeed only by retreating into a 
more and more distracted dance 
trance (one of them went on to 
found the early UK House label 
De/Construction: a name that 
foregrounded the idea of critical 


allegory inevitable: hence 
"Tennessee", very nearly a "Strange 
Fruit" for the post-MTV age, is a 


this follow up to their blc 
Years, 5 Months debut album, the 
keynote song isn't “Tennessee" but 
"Revolution", the track which closes 
Spike Lee's film biog of Malcolm X. 
It's not on the album but its 
presence and flaws are 


Creation, 4AD: through Pinnacle 


Of address and ways of listening, everywhere. 

have been undertaken by Where "Tennessee" receded from 

reasonably suitable figures, among you musically and lyrically, 












excessive clarity of delivery, as if 
every word spoken by principal 
rapper Speech is equally gripping. 
And like 'Revolution', the 
atmosphere is anti-revolutionary — 
ifs responsible, reassuring and 
well-behaved, Cosbyesque in the 


way X was; CultHat lite that you 
imagine going down a ball in the 
Huxtable household. 


Part of the problem witti 
Zingalamadunl comes from its 
programmed radio format Side 
One opens with crusty old radio 
jock Baba Oje outlining (at 6:30 
am!) what's to come on WWW FM 
(We Must Fight And Win FMI, 
taking us through a playlist of 
Matabaruka, Tracy Chapman, Black 

relentlessly positive canon which is 
enough to send you headlong Into 
the arms of Easy E. The best 
moments on the album are 
nonverbal. On nearly every track, 
Speech works with minimal 
Ambient refrains in the vein of 
Laurie Anderson or Art Of Noise, 
and these intros and mid-sections 


would make a great record on their 
own. "United Front" and 'Mister 
Landlord' have a symphonic 
sombreness, and "Ease Of Mind" 
has an '0 Superman" type loop 
running through it which is all but 
drowned out by the emphatic 
choruses.'Shell'is the most 
oblique track here, the only one 

the first verse. Ifs a loop of the line 
‘Just a shell until you decide to 
rebel", which phases from speaker 
to speaker in a latticework of 
overlapping phrases: it sounds as if 
HipHop started not with Sugarhill 
but with Steve Reich's Its Gonna 
Rain, his 1965 mantra based on 
the voice of a black tramp. If 
Zingalamadunl (Swahili for the 
‘beehive of culture*; culture as 
organic, holistic, spiritual, etc) had 
started here it would have trumped 
■Tennessee* As it is, the record 

CultNat camp songs to warm your 
hands by. The fire this time? More 
like slippers at bedtime. 


Frank Black 
Teenager Of The Year 

In 1991, while he was still a 
member of Pixies, Frank Black (ne 
Black Francis) gave an interview in 
which he described his approach to 
lyric writing as "playing poetic 
games and not necessarily worrying 
about the content'. It was probably 

lyrics from Teenager Of The Year 
suggest he may well have had a 
point For instance, ‘As fourescents 
do/They blink o’er the foor/Ofher 
majestic halls/Yeah, they do/I hear 
surf on kazoo' (The Hostest With 
The MostesO; or ‘You should see 
my domldle/l had it built in 
decastyle/The other day at the 
potlatch/Come visiting was a 
sasquatch/He said although I'm a 
mismatch/Could I stay just for a 
while?' ("Superabound"). 

Admittedly, these examples are 
taken out of context, but then the 
only context seems to be the 
anything-as-long-as-it-rhymes 
inspired gobbledegook that Dylan 
was so fond of in the late 60s. 

On Teenager OfThe Year Frank 


has created an audio environment 
that could be present-day Los 
Angeles or Phoenix circa 2016 (as 
eked on "Space Is Gonna Do Me 
Good’). This latter space is full of 
bizarre inhabitants, that read like a 
list of non-sequiturs made flesh, 

adventurous than his 1993 debut 
solo release and with more of a 
'band' sound, with Frank's guitar 
augmented by ex-Beefheart 
guitarist Morris Tepper and the 
malevolent lines of long-time 
sidekick Joey Santiago. 

Some songs, such as "Whatever 
Happened To Pong' and the 
turbulent "Two Reelers", lurch into 
new territory, while elsewhere 
pastiche is used as a starting point 
for skewed experiments: cod 
reggae ("Fiddle Riddle'); dorky rock 
'n’ roll ("Pure Denizen OfThe 
Citizen's Band"); 50s schmaltz ("Sir 
Rockaby'). 

Frank Black's ever weirder, more 
capricious music doesn't always 
compensate for the fact that when 
he was the little fat guy in the 
checked shirt screaming himself 
hoarse over Pixies' unholy clamour, 
he at least sounded like he meant 











something. Pere Ubu's Eric Drew 
Feldman plays bass and keyboards 
here and his presence prompts a 
comparison. Ut 


I with craftsmanlike 
sensitivity. But the dever-dever 
lucky bag presentation of' 


Likewise, the kooky strangeness of 
Black's material eschews the dark 
streaks and formidable power that 


(both accessible and outre) serves 
neither material or artist all that 
well. Pavel Szymanskl's Four Pieces 
For String Quartet (particularly the 
homicidal, imprecatory finale) and 
Peter Sculthorpe's beautifully 
wrought Skempton-like Lament, 
are given sympathetic readings 
commensurate with their musical 


of Garbarek's, Weber's and 
Jarrett's navel gazing nadirs put 
together. Ten years ago, it would 
have been genius, but now it’s no 
more than music for art galleries. It 
is, admittedly, arranged with almost 
embarrassing accomplishment and 
re unity and cogency 


William S Burroughs & 

Kurt Cobain 

The ‘Priest’ They Called Him 



production and. 
for the Cultural studies 
departments, but what about the 
music lovers? They've had to find 
out the hard way that classical 
musicians playing rock in the 90s is 
even less interesting than rock 
musicians playing the classics in the 
70s. And at least Focus could take 


unholy matrimony of styles (in fact, 


greatly superior Kronos Quartet on 
this score). Their Juliet Letters 
collaboration with Elvis Costello has 
been the most visible fruit of the 
crossover movement so far. In fact 
Costello pops up again here, on a 
laryngitic reworking of "She Moves 
Through The Fair". Costello aside, 
it's probably the album's best piece, 
splendidly arranged and dotted 


of its early days. B 
1990’s promising After The 
Requiem, ECM’s velvet corporate 
embrace seems to have tamed 
Bryars rather than allowing itself to 
be undermined by his searching 

This perfectly amiable but not 
terribly diverting CD is acned with 
ECM cliches: long stretches of 
ly produced music 
suspend themselves in austerely 
picturesque stasis; submarine 
currents and soaring aerial phrases 

whole is lacquered with voguish 
medieval meditation a la Part and 

These influences are particularly 
prevalent in the opening two 
pieces, Incplt Vita Nma for alto 


which add beautifully subtle 
supplementary colours to a 


immaculately played and often 


Glorious Hill (beautifully sung, 
incidentally, by the redoubtable 
Hilliard Ensemble), both of which 
steer perilously close to avant 
garde lollipoppery. But that said, 
they're probably preferable to the 
lengthy Four Elements suite and 
Sub Rosa, both scored for 
recherche chamber groups. 

This is ECM ti 


Burroughs has looked the 
same in photographs for more than 
half a century. With Kurt Cobain, it's 
group of look-not- 


mechanical 
reproduction never quite got the 
measure of him (Mark E Smith has 
always been a less extreme 


Now that everyone knows that 
Kurt's mum thinks he has joined 
the "stupid dub" (cue list of 60s 
died-youngs), it's hard not to think 
of all the might-have-beens had he 
lived, among them this: that if ever 
there was a club to join, in respect 
to kicking heroin and then finding 
other ways of still saying no to life's 
hypocrisies, Burroughs, 80 years 
ageless, apparently untouched by 
the ravages of fame, founded it 
They should have met: 
Burroughs's weird life-denying 
longevity might have rubbed off. 
But they never quite did, though 

studio bounce-down achieved their 
meeting. The two components of 
this release, Cobain's distant 
wounded-tyrannos 



ise of all adjacent scuzzy hotel rooms, mixed 


so that you’re in Burroughs's room; 
not Cobain’s, he's down the hall. 

The reverb on the guitar is so 
fierce the slap-back effect leaves 

max, treble filtering makes for a 
second instrument, a distinct 
presence walking purposefully 
behind you. Welcome to the land 
of the phantoms. Cobain begins 
noodling away at "Silent Night" — 
recalling PiL’s Keith Levene and 
"Swan Lake" (also known as "Death 

grinding, echoing shapelessness. 

But before this, enter Bill: 
shockingly loud, if you've turned 
the guitar up to anything like a 
comfortable level. Yelling in your 
ear loud, though he's only talking in 
his normal, amused drawl. He's 
telling one of those interminable, 
womenless junkie-stories, of 
course. A grimly hilarious story of 
the degradations that "outsider 



coal nuggets of dark humour. 

Which means even Burroughs 
has settled, in a way, for staying 
still: Death To Pompous Humbug, 
but you still have to choose to 
crawl past the public image, the 
glamour of evil cartoon, to hear 
him proclaim it He doesn't wear 
himself out wanting everyone to 
hear him: maybe he never did. 
Which is what we miss Kurt for, and 


maybe why he passed up on the 
Burroughs lifestyle option. 



Neither of these fine releases from 
the best of the New York 
downtown scene carries anything 
as mundane as biographical info, 
and concerning Uri Caine, pianist, 
leader and composer, I know 
nothing at all (except that the JMT 
publicity machine meant the artist 
had to go to Tower Records and 
purchase a disc for review at The 
Wire). But his Sphere Music includes 
the redoubtable Don Byron bn 






success, ubiquitous Gary Thomas 
on tenor (some tracks) and loose- 
limbed Blue Note star Ralph 
Peterson on drums. 

Sphere Music is as in Thelonious 
Sphere Monk-his'Round 
Midnight'and "We See" are 
interpreted here. There's one 
standard, 'Just In Time', and the 
remaining compositions, most of 
them intense and angular, are by 
the leader. Peterson’s phenomenal 
drumming is both behind the beat 
and driving, provoking the soloists 
with slashing cross-accents. 'Mr 
BO opens the album and Uri Caine 

brilliant solo of controlled ferocity. 
Byron is his usual genius self. 

If Uri Caine is comparatively 
straight ahead, Joey Baron must be 

players in the current catalogue. 
RAIsedpleasuredot 
(thafshowtheyhaveit) was made 
possible with support from those 
well-known society jazzers, the Lila 
Wallace Reader's Digest Fund. So 
increase your word power and 
stand by for some Laughter, the 
Best Medicine, with tracks like 
"Hello! Hello! Hello!', "The Girl 
From Ipanema Blues' and, no 
doubt from the movie of the same 
name, 'Theme From The Movie Of 
The Same Name". And in case 
you're confused by the album title, 
there's a picture of one — a red 
ball on top of a pointed metal 
object on the sleeve-front. In fact 
thafs all there is on the sleeve, just 
lots of pictures of different kinds of 

The trio is oddball but brilliant, a 
follow-up to Tongue In Groove with 
Baron on drums, Ellery Eskelin on 
tenor and Steve Swell on 
trombone. Pleasuredotin contrast 

consistently ferocious pace Some 
reflective tracks break up the 
momentum of 'I've Been Holding It 
All My Life' and 'Unleashing The 
Dobermans". On 'Hey 

wrong-footed to brilliant effect. The 
work harder, and upfront in the mix 

drumming, and every track a raised 
dot of pure pleasure. 

ANDY HANILTON 



Silva Classics: through Silva Screen 


Musicmasters: through Complete 


Courage Of Lassie 
This Side Of Heaven 

BEGGARS BANQUET BBQ 146 CD 

Not exactly renowned for their 
staggeringly large output — three 
albums in the past nine years — 
the Toronto based Courage Of 
Lassie nevertheless make up in 
quality what they otherwise lose in 


are, "Mera’ provides, In closing, a 
symmetry that began with the 
opening cover of Joni Mitchell's 
‘Urge For Going”. Either way, its 
heavenly. 

LOUISE GRAY 


Duke Ellington 
Four Symphonic Works 

MUSICMASTERS 7011C CD 


What makes the Lassies SO 
special? It is not so much their 
musical territory as the way they 
travel through it. The group deal in 
the kind of wistful urban folk that 
takes in everyone from The 
Cowboy Junkies to Leonard Cohen. 
Lead vocalist Ron Nelson 
sandpapers his larynx while his co¬ 
writer and guitarist Mady Schenkel 


Gershwin/Ellington/ 
Bernstein/Adams 
American Classics 


William Grant 
Still/William Levi 
Dawson/Ellington 
Orchestral Works 

CHANOOS CHAN 9226 CD 


attract Ennio Morricone’s attention, 
Rachel Malas specialises in a 
sparse bass and Rod Booth delivers 
some wild accordion and violin. 

It’s in this last aspect that Heaven, 
the quartets first album since 
1990's acclaimed Sing Or Die, 
differs from its predecessors 
{Temptation To Exist was the other 
one). The airy production — 
reminiscent of The Junkies and 
even Daniel Lanois — is enhanced. 
The funereal lugubriousness of Sing 
Or Die is dispelled by barn 
stampers like 'Hey Hey Hey', 'The 
Ballad Of Handsome Ned And 
John Madeod' and a fine gypsy 
coda to "Portland Isle", which uses 
lyrics from AE Housman and is a 
farewell to Karen Gamble, their 
long-time backing vocalist who 
died midway through this album's 

Folk music is generally supposed 
to be music generated by events; 
an oral history detailing people and 
places across a current of rhythm. 
Much of Heaven fits this bill: "City 
Of Tears' and 'In Montreal City 
were written around the Montreal 
University massacre. The beautifully 
cool 'Desert Song" is a response to 
the Gulf war, while the subject of 
"Rainforest Falls" - the only turkey 

A deeper history resonates on 
"Kali Nichta" and "Kali Mera". It is 
here that Schenkel leads the group 
in wordless song. The titles are 
standard hail and farewell greetings 
in Greek. Whatever these stories 


temptation to make orchestral 
arrangements of them, which is 
ire suddenly three 


Ellington'wrote 33‘co 
including film and ballet scores' as 
well as hundreds of'songs'!) 

ily piece in the first 



before the end. 

The remaining choices on the 
Musicmasters release suffer 
problems familiar from Kronos's 
Hendrix transcriptions. Even New 
World A-Comin', which was 
originally a piano concerto for Duke 
himself (done convincingly by 
Roland Hanna), and Three Black 


Chandos: through Chando 










Kings (featuring Jimmy Heath) 
have various saxophone and 
trombone tunes transferred to the 
strings. The effect is less moving, 
particularly in the Blade, Brown And 
Beige excerpt with its ill-judged 
repeats and unjustified cuts. But 
the piece's unexpected 19th 

Ellington's great melodic gift. 

Chandos's now-forgotten black 
symphonists Still (who also did 
commercial work for Paul 
Whiteman and Artie Shaw) and 
Dawson used folk sources, but 
openly harked back to Dvorak and 
Tchaikovsky. Ellington's 20th 
century dynamic fits much better 
with An American In Paris, West 
Side Story Suite and John Adams’s 
The Chairman Dances (all on the 
Philips CD). Not because of 




Full Monte 
Spark In The Dark 


David Newton 


Cauld Blast Orchestra 



(guitar synth), Marcio Mattos (bass) 
and Tony Marsh (percussion) have 
covered many musical waterfronts 
in their careers. On Spark In The 
Dark, the flotsam, jetsam and 
treasure troves they have collected 



demanding but rewarding 
improvisation. 

Pianist Dave Newton's solo set, 
dating from February 1992 and 
consisting entirely of his own 
compositions, is full of warm and 
reflective music. The title piece is a 
suite in four sections, and Newton 
remarks that it attempts to capture 
the realisation "that there really is 
no going back*. In common with 
almost all the tunes on the album, 
'Return Journey" has a wistful but 
determined quality, exhibiting the 
sort of cautious, take it day by day 
optimism that gets most of us 
through life [don'tyou mean day to 
day pessimism, Barry? —Ed.]. For 
much of Return Journey, Newton 

introspective late night musing, 
largely eschewing pianistic display 
in favour of gentle, song-like 

Durga's Feast, in contrast, is 
mostly boisterous and outgoing. 

The Cauld Blast Orchestra consists 
of eight musicians (including 
drummer Mike Travis — anyone 
else remember 1970's Atlantic 
Bridge ?) who are masters and 

styles. It may be churlish and lazy 
behaviour for a critic to play Spot 
The Influence, but this is on the 
Eclectic label and the game does 
help you know what to expect So, 
there are Celtic and Middle Eastern 
tinges, echoes of Alan Stivell, 
Penguin Cafe Orchestra, post- 
Andriessen minimalism and 
Doneda-Lazro's General Gramafin, 
all of it adding up to a sort of Ivor 
McPapasov's Gaelic Wedding Band. 
What really matters is not where 

got to, and Durga's Feast , 
smorgasbord though it may be, is 
tremendously entertaining. Though 
many of the instruments used are 
tonally dull-concertina, violin, 
clarinet, soprano saxophone, flute 
and mandolin, for instance — they 
are played with verve and vigour, 
providing a fair old crack: a ceilidh 
right there on your hi-fi. 

BARRY WITHERDEN 


Fun-Da-Mental 
Seize The Time 

BEGGARS BANQUET NAT33 2CD/MCHLP 


Various Artists 
Kold Sweat Presents Raw 
Flavours Volume One 

kOLO SWEAT CD/MC/LP 


The UK r 
ferment 


mixes and experiment — evidently 
provides a better launch pad for 
90s HipHop artists than the bald 
ego assertion (or right-on 
preaching) of so much Stateside 
rap. Whereas postmodern mix 'n' 
match is usually a cop-out for rock 
and classical - see Jah Wobble's 
Invaders Of The Heart or The 
Kronos Quartet — HipHop bungs 


an ansaphone, Fun-Da-Mental are 
a dazzling application of Asian 
youth anger and aspirations to rap, 
You see their names — Propa- 
Gandhi, Impi-D, MC Mushtaq and 
Hot Dog Dennis — and you know 
they’re going to be great. Martin 
Luther King soundbites show that 
they take on board the politics of 
black music as well as its beats; 
when Fun-Da-Mental use the swirl 
of North African squeeze-box 
keyboards or a tabla or muezzin 
cries this doesn't sound like 
tourism, but an act of cultural 
defiance. There's seriousness and 
desperation here; snatches of radio 

'problem' are presented with a 

Fun-Da-Mental are working out 
their politics and their music on the 
hoof, improvising opinions and 

and conservatives. kWh? writers 
traditionally wax complex and 
theoretical at such cultural 

Da-Mental are the heat from the 
street—get the album, see you at 
the Rage Against Racism Carnival. 

point of origin for creative HipHop, 
but Honky are sparking fresh. 

There are melodies and hooks 
galore here - echoes of Rebel MC 
and Rob 'N'Raz — and this light 
touch is entirely welcome. 
■Supertight Love" has a spring 







derivable from the Skadd 
experiments of the late 80s (Ska 
urgency with a taste of acid 
bedlam); flare-groove 70s funk 
cliches are expertly evoked (dig 
that Shaft -style flute!). Like The 
Goats, Honky find something funny 
about an infectious beat and are 

Also benefiting from the UK's 
understanding of pop as a 
significant musical force (hardcore 
militancy can quickly turn 
conservative) are the bands on 
Kold Sweat Productions' sampler 
Raw Flavours. Crude production 
adds a sense of immediacy SL 
Troopers are aggressive in a 

fresh. Korperayshun do speed¬ 
rapping ragga style; "It's The KO" 
has a wonderful industrial dub bass, 
a tribute to the beneficial influence 
of On-U Sound on British music. 
KID comes across gangsta-proud; 
his raps respect the beat, rocking it 
and mocking it — he engages the 
DJ's scratching in witty dialogue. 
Banji evidently comes from reggae; 


Given the fact that rap was 
originally inspired by Jamaican 
sound systems, we shouldn't be 
surprised if England's rappers — 
infused with West Indian culture — 
shouldn't outflank those of 
America. Music is a musical thing 
people addicted to going out to 
raves and blues dances are more 
likely to produce a good tune than 


God 

The Anatomy Of Addiction 



On God’s previous three albums 
(two live, one studio), rock's 
scavenging and detournement of 
Improv reached one semantic limit. 
Accordingly, The Anatomy Of 
Addiction represents a holding back 
from the brink of the Spirograph 
saxes of previous releases: it’s 
altogether a far more nimble affair. 

While God used to be 


and guitar distortion running 
contiguously from the swelling boil 
of a rhythm section, now they've 
learnt to integrate themselves, 
often (as on the metal anthem 
"Lazarus") deploying the horns as 
shaded-in drones or loops. 

On this release, the presence of 



like "Bloodstream" and "Detox", 
while "On All Fours" and "Gold 
Teeth" take their cues from the 
spnngloaded funk of HipHop 
God used to be all hydra-headed 
mobility; now they're rather more 
solidified than that But they 
remain the only band capable of a 
genuine fusion of the three most 
creative prongs of 90s music 
(sampladelic production, tree sax 
squiggles, smokescreen guitar 


is just eclecticism. 

16/17's Gyatso is produced by 
God mainman Kevin Martin and 
released on his Pathological 
label. Appropriately, this Swiss 
trio travel along parallel if 
somewhat disjunctured channels 
to God. Aided by interventionist 
bass from Godflesh's Benny 

savagely looping fills and rolls, 
16/17 go for a potentially 
psychedelic post-punkjazz 
density, utilising the power of the 
sample as mental probe. Much 
of this release is all out remorse, 
yet its cyborg power is 
undeniable. Martin has evolved a 
production style all his own, and 
the mix ups of dub, samplefunk 
and Swans-like beats lend 
Gyatso a distinctive intensity and 
feel for disruption. While much 

bassfdrums/guitars setup, 16/17 
are dragging it, screaming and 
fighting, right into our 
technologically delineated 


















Peter Hammill & Guy 
Evans 

Spur Of The Moment 

BED HOT CDR102 CD 

Peter Hammill/The 
Noise 

There Goes The Daylight 


diligent of Peter Hammill devotees 
to have heard Loops S Reels in its 
original cassette format, released in 
1983 on Hammffl's ad hoc Sofa 
Sound label with barely a whisper 
of publicity. The record companies 
.lis'normal'work 


Peter Hammill now runs Fie! 
Records so is at liberty to give 
dignified presentation it i 
Subtitled "Analogue Experiments 


intertwine. "Without A Glitch" and 
■Always So Polite* make intricate 
use of sampled woodwinds and 

ensemble sound. 

Hammill’s approach to live work, 
particularly with Van Der Graaf 

somewhat improvisatory. Ifs never 
been his intention merely to 
reproduce studio versions of songs 
at gigs, but to reshape material in 
solo (unplugged) duo and group 
contexts. On There Goes The 
Daylight, The Noise, a guitar rock 
four piece with refined violin 
embellishments from Stuart 
Gordon, punch through a live set of 
the old ("Lost And Found", "Cat’s 
Eyes/Yellow Fever”) and new 
("Planet Coventry", "Primo On The 
Parapet") with real conviction. 
Hammill's distinctive vocal flights 
give it the edge. 


melodies than your average 
Western composer ever would, ani 
there are enough things being 



; full of subsonic 
menace, a widescreen downpour of 
rain while thunder rolls ten miles 
away. Dogs bark and children play 

problem is what he places in the 
shakuhachi ditties drenched in 



70s song based 
Future Now and pH7 foregrounded 
Hammill's experimental interest 
and expertise in loops, layers and 
multiple voices, so the impressive 
degree of invention and control on 


What is surprising, however, is that 
such an important Hammill album 
as this is still largely unknown. 

Spur Of The Ilament , his one-off 
collaborative album with long-term 
te, percussionist and 


Improv album it undoubtedly is — 
probably because Hammill, as 
seasoned Prog rocker, isn’t 
perceived as having the 
appropriate credentials to be taken 
seriously as an improvisor. The 11 


As you lie back after a stress- 
filled modern day these records 
may induce happy daydreams of 


Bob Holroyd really likes string 


hard to classify: Hammill's piano 


breathy edges. I li 

supposed to give in wholeheartedly 
to these impulses. Holroyd clearly 
' agree, and his album is a 
kind of homage to string synths. 
Some have a lovely slow throb like 

Others have a flavour of Richard 
Barbieri’s synth playing for Japan. 
Then there’s the African drum 
and percussion workout, all synths 
and samples of course; I recognise 
those Burundi yodel samples and I 
claim my five pounds. And some 
gorgeous MIDI piano, which is pure 
slush. And some xylophones set in 


computer gear, and guys in shades 
who just got back from somewhere 

Uakti are different, a classically 
trained Brazilian trio playing ballet 
music written for a Brazilian dance 
theatre troupe. Inspired by the 
Chinese hexagrams of the / Ching, 
s Marco Antonio 


percussion instruments.' 

the rhythms simple and the sounds 
intriguing. 

Philip Glass runs the Point label 


The Living End is a live album 
recorded during one of Husker 
DO’s last tours and released seven 
years after the group split up. It’s so 

existence totally. The untrammelled 
power of arguably the most 
influential rock band of the last 
decade is left to speak for itself 
without any cosmetic smoothing 
out. It sounds like a high quality 
bootleg, which is exactly right, and 
the performancesare excellent, 
with surprisingly good vocals and 
backing harmonies — and all this 
can be enjoyed without suffering 
the week-long tinnitus which 
inevitably followed their LOUD live 


Throughout their quick ascent 
from hardcore squall to latterday 
the group were the 


unique. Guitarists have always 
experimented with effects, tunings 
and technical chicanery, but Mould 
seemed to be trying to make the 
instrument sound like a total 


whole forests being uprooted, tit 


^Hid, full of 
feedback, harmonics and 
overtones is a massive presence on 
this comprehensive 24 song trawl 
through the group's back 
catalogue. Some songs — 


producers, and there's a disciplined 
'minimalist composer 1 air to the 
album. But Guimaraes allows 
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Mould’s song "Poison Years", 
detailing the group's break up, 
suggests that from his point of view, 

fun. The rest of his haunting debut 
solo album, Workbook, from which 

terms of subject matter - as down 
as ever, but its emotional rawness 
was balanced by a predominantly 
acoustic sound with some gorgeous 
cello. Apart from some stray live 
tracks, this compilation is made up 
of material drawn from Workbook 
and the subsequent Black Sheets Of 
Rain (which still sound dour, stodgy, 
tedious and almost self-parodically 
miserabilist). It seemed at the time 
that Mould had played himself out, 
but then we didn't know about 
Sugar. 


The Keltz 
The Prince Of Peace 

IONA IRCD 024 CD 



One of the most challenging 
redefinitions of Scotland's cultural 
place came about at the end of the 
70s when Edinburgh gallery owner 
and wideboy Richard Demarco 
began conducting adventure 
voyages to the outer fringes of 
Celtic culture. The trips combined a 
measure of Club 18-30ish 
naughtiness with the long-standing 
Scottish conviction/illusion that 
Scotland - or, more abstractly, 
Celticism — is the heart of all 


The Keltz are working in a similar 
vein, combining Celtic and South 

improvisational context. The group 
is fronted by flautist and 
saxophonist Sean O'Rourke, who 
has an impressive track record with 
Supertramp, Mike Gibbs and 
Marianne Faithfull [Wire taste police 
are already armed and on their way 
- Sub Ed], Paul Henderson plays 
guitar and guitar synth, with Vijay 
Kangutkar on tablas. Superficially 
reminiscent of early Oregon sets, 
The Prince Of Peace manages to 
avoid the awkward mish-mash of a 
record like John Mayer’s Indo-Jazz 
Fusions, where it was difficult to 

separate elements followed each 
other in a kind of schizophrenic 
alternation, but rarely blended. 
O'Rourke himself is a fine, 


Blood And Fire: through Grapevine 
On-U Sound: through SRD 

Unit: Dec Dec Genossenschaft, PO 
Box 717, CH-8026, Zurich, 
Switzerland 

God Mountain: through These 
President: through Target 
Milestone: through Greyhound 


atmospheric player and just 
manages to keep the music from 
drifting off into a twilit haze. The 
more ferocious tracks betray a 
Coltrane influence that is rather 
less well assimilated than we migh 
be entitled to expect in 1994. 
Generally, though, an impressive 
and quietly beautiful record. 


the distance: not that this isn’t what 
we'd like to see acoustic purists 

Barrow — have a habit (picked up 

commentators) of comparing dub 
to free jazz. This is a careful. 


King Tubby & Friends 
Dub Gone Crazy 

BLOOD a FIRE BAFCD 002 CD 

New Age Steppers 
Massive Hits Volume One 

ON-U SOUND 10 CD 

Towards the close of "Exalted Dub", 
a King Tubby mix from the late 
70s, there's a moment when the 
bass — probably Robbie 
Shakespeare playing — cuts loose; 
hardly more than a bar, before the 
track fades altogether, but in its 
looselimbed flight is encoded the 
entire career of Jah Wobble. This 
isn't meant as a put down of PiL's 
self-taught wideboy; just an 
acknowledgement of how much 
territory these deceptively simple 
cuts we call dub still have to travel. 

Tubby's mentor Lee Perry goes 
for more transcendental^ bonkers 
ideas (out of kilter sound FX picked 
at random) which can be 
extraordinary, and/or hilarious, but 
of late he has become something 
of a schtick for the tourist trade. 
Never so self-consciously strange, 
Tubby (the late Osbourne Ruddock, 
murdered in 1989) does not 
disappoint: the frameworks of his 
dubs are usually minor Jamaican 
hits. It’s the spatial rewiring of the 
familiar which works the music up 
into so subtly deranging a force. If 
the main rhythm is the simplicity of 
a sundrenched, whitewashed little 
concrete shack studio, the role of 
Tubby's self-built effects — faders, 
echo, etc — is of a wave of tropical 
confusion warping the familiar into 

Dub's addictiveness is a product 
of its physical, off-record 
impossibility: of mixers not trying to 
make music ‘sound real' or 'live', 
but following the logic of the 
available knobs. (Historically, let's 
face it, a fade could only be 
produced in real space by a 
musician running frantically off into 


which falls further apart the more 
you discover about either tradition. 

By the time we get to Adrian 
Sherwood and On-U Sound, in all 
its various Bristol born, post-Pop 
Group forms, we find a knob 
twiddler who really does try 
breaking every rule out New Age 
Steppers songs very rarely exist 
before he goes wild rewiring them 
(and of course, none of them were 

Singers like ex-Slit Ari Up and 
(especially) ex-Pop Group singer 

acquired of tastes (personally I 
think Ari, with her dogwhistle upper 
register, is something of a self- 
taught genius of interpretive 
delivery, while Stewart is just 
overbearing and irritating); the mix 
up of early 80s PC sentiment, 
extreme Pressure-Come-Down 
paranoia and back-to-naturism is 
less offputting today for being so 
quaintly out of fashion than it was 
at the time. I love it, but I'm a 
sentimental old fool. 

These are two records from 
different traditions, if separated by 
almost nothing. The line that dub is 


nothing else it avoids questions 
about conscious and unconscious 

fade, the weaving of lines, are all 
routine pop practice in the digital 
90s: easy, uncritical, tamed. 
Without a mainstream to riff off, 
versions have far less force: On-U 
has chosen to remain a ghetto, and 
Ambient is actually threatening to 

whiteboy mainstream. These two 
brilliant compilations bring back 
memories, but you wonder if their 
very charm doesn't prove that the 


re, the music would feel 


being incomprehensible (or its 
opposite, bland). And the terrain to 
be battled over may not be virtual 










Western. 


Kopfchen & Muskeln 
Kopfchen & Muskeln 

UNIT UTR 4059 CD 

Tipographica 


Kopfchen S Muskeln comes 
complete with a sculpted jewel to 
that looks and feels like rusty old 


ad forms which this 
Swiss sextet (ab)use through the 
course of the record's 56 minutes 
are equally as rusty: post-Coltrane 
jazz, Prog rock artiness and a dash 
of post-punk coarseness, set to 
with the realisation that they don't 
to blend Into something so 



into something more demanding 


Matata 
Feeling Funky 

PRESIDENT PCOI-! 1134 CD 

Largely forgotten today, Matata 
formed in Nairobi, Kenya in 1968, 
coming to England in 1971 to 
follow West Africans Osibisa into 
Afro-disco and Europe’s specialist 
charts. Feeling Funk)/, from 
1972/3, marks them out as the 


Laotians left the country), and I 

managing director of the Lao Bank 
in Paris. 

Molam Lao live just outside Paris. 
Now here's a travel tip for you: 
around the Porte De Choisy in the 
south of Paris is a South East Asian 
quarter. Cambodian cassette shops, 
Vietnamese supermarkets and the 

the pleasure of entering. Anyway, 
Molam Lao play for the Lao 
community in Paris, and I met them 
once playing for the Lao New Ye 


lotus-eating reputation. Musically 


i to the land where the 

1 forest, and 
lovers sing of seduction in the 
ripening rice fields. 


Baden Powell 
Seresta Brasiliera 

MILESTONE MCD 921 



t peculiar twist of 
history finds South African jazz 
legends Dudu Pukwana and 
Mongezi Feza freelancing in the 
brass section. 

The more obscure Wild River, 
from 1971, is much more original; 
in many ways it's at least 20 years 


African/American soi 


low-pitched solo by Nouthong 
Phimvilayphone is the equal of any 
khene playing I have heard — a 
mouthorgan dipped in honey! 

By comparison with their 
energetic Thai neighbours, the 
people of Laos have a sleepy, 


Nonato Luiz & Tulio 
Mourao 


Ever since Stan Getz recorded "Girl 
From Ipanema" with Astrud 
Gilberto, Brazilian music's 
reputation has been haunted by 
images of lightweight wine bar 
music. Baden Powell De Aquino, 
named after the Boy Scout leader 


sometimes the vibe is too laid back, 
leaving the music to coast at length 
where judicious editing might just 
have given it the indelible stamp of 
authority. If you like Curlew, you’ll 


> resourceful with 1 
im composition an 


Imahori's stellar six-piece take all 
the hairpin bends he can chart for 
them with supreme cool. There’s 
the precision of Zappa, the catalytic 
focus of Braxton, the theatricality of 

players who are right on top of 
their material. And like Henry Cow's 
debut collection, Legend, you feel 
like the album is about to burst its 
breeches. 

At times Imahori's scoring seems 
too tight for the musicians to break 
out and blow, but the dizzying pace 
and unselfconcious complexity of 

the music's evocative powers. 


of East and West Africa 
had barely thought beyond by-rote 
rhumba and photofit Cuban music 
(and it features the earliest African 
reggae track I’ve come across). On 
this album, Matata’s combination of 
African, Latin, soul and whatever 
else they could lay their hands on, 
sounds more developed and 
assured than most of the fusions 
cooked up today by the likes of 
Youssou N’Dour, Baaba Maal and 
Salif Keita. A genuine oddity, whose 
reappearance should help reinstate 


A few years ago I was enquiring 
about how to play the khene, a 
large bamboo mouthorgan that is 


was told all the best Lao mi 
were now in France (after tl 
Vietnam war ended, thousa 
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by his father, played with Getz in 
the 60s but he’s no lightweight He 
is a gem of a guitar player. Though 
largely unknown outside Brazil, he 

bossa nova guitarist and composer 

longtime partner, vocalist and poet 
ViniciusDeMoraes. 

Among Brazilian guitarists, Powell 
stands out for his dynamics and 
drama — he makes his guitar shout 
as well as sing. He's known for his 
powerful 'full hand' style, fast 
fingered and percussive, but this 
new solo disc highlights his 
incredibly lyrical playing, too. A 
'seresta' is a romantic love song 
and the compositions, 
predominantly by himself and 
Moraes, are suitably melancholy. 
Where Powell's music is often 
uplifting and invigorating, here he 
has perfected the art of tugging at 
the heart strings, especially on a 
sad and moving instrumental 
version of "Velho Amigo" as well as 
the sweet "Primeiro Amor* A 
beautiful record without saccharfne 

Just as technically adroit, though 
less emotionally demanding, are 
the guitar and piano of Marco 
Pereira and Cristovao Bastos. 
Relatively new kids on the block, 
they take their influence from the 
music of Ary Barroso and Noel 
Rosa, both famous for their carnival 
and samba songwriting during the 
30s. Rosa was known for his use of 
colloquial language and social 

himself in Vila Isabel, the Carioca 
neighbourhood of Rio De Janeiro) 
and Barroso wrote the famous 
bossa nova "Aquarela Do Brasil" 
("Watercolour Of Brazil"). Pereira 
and Bastos's version of "Aquarela 
Do Brazil", as with the majority of 
their interpretations of the 
Barroso/Rosa songbook, slips too 
easily into the cocktail lounge. It’s 
catchy and upbeat but ultimately 
too perfectly manicured. 

Nonato Lute and TUlio Mourao are 
another guitar and piano duo but 
with more of a Brazilian pop 
sensibility. Known more for their 
live performances, Carioca is one of 
their few recordings. Its hinged 
around their own compositions, and 
features an important special guest 
— Nivaldo Ornelas — whose 



Hat Art: through Harmonia Mundi 
Sub Rosa: through Cargo, These 


Quicksilver: through Polygram 


Enja: through New Note 


smoky flute goes some way 
towards adding weight to an 
otherwise featherlight album. Of all 
three discs, Baden Powell wins 
hands down. 


resurrected in radical guise just 
when there seems less consolation 
in the world for political radicals 
than at any time in the recent past. 


LAURA CONNELLY 

Frederic Rzewski 


In the last issue of The Wire I asked 
for more Rzewski, and Hat Art have 
very promptly obliged. Their new 
release featuring the American 
pianist-composer includes his 
Sonata from 1991 and the 
singular De Profundis, an adaptation 
of Oscar Wilde's apologia for a life 
of unVictorian values, for voice — 
declaiming and vocalising — and 

Rzewski is no friend to Victorian 
values either, of course. He 
confronts the dilemma for 
politically engaged composers, 
between a modernist but remote 
"music of the future" and a popular, 
folkloric accessibility that can lapse 
into mawkishness and cliche. 
There's a frequent progression 
from the first to the second; Russia 
in the decade after 1917 saw it 
happen, and it's echoed in the 
career of Rzewski's close 
contemporary, the British 
composer and pianist Cornelius 
Cardew. 

Born in 1938, Rzewski, like 
Cardew, started out as a disciple of 
Stockhausen and Cage. But his 
increasing political radicalism 
became expressed in his best- 
known work The People United Will 
Never Be Defeated for piano 
(1975). The Sonata approaches it 
in scope, and uses a variety of folk 

as "Ring Around The Rosy", better 
known over here as "Ring-A-Ring- 
A-Roses", and "Santa Claus is 
Coming To Town". But unlike 
Cardew, whose later piano pieces 
end up like nothing so much as 
19th century salon music — and 
pretty tedious they are too — 
Rzewski transforms his material 
and ifs not easy listening. 

There’s paradox in this 
extraordinary music. The romantic 
idea of the flamboyant pianist- 
composer, which died with 


David Shea 




Prisoner, like Shea's debut 
collection Shock Corridor from a 
couple of years back, pays homage 
to the art of the soundtrack 

atmospheres from the BBC's 
psyche-out series of the same 
name are sampled and staggered 
through its seven movements, but 
Shea’s tribute also stretches further 
to embrace the likes of Ennio 
Morricone, Quincy Jones and John 
Barry. The implication is that the 

shape the development of music 
that was visually-led as much as 
the cinema, theatre or 
contemporary dance, and in turn 

composers once maligned by the 

small screen, as opposed to Shea's 
sampling technology itself, which 
directs his aspirations as a 
composer. 

Faced with the choice of either 
letting the technology suggest new 
shapes and forms, by getting his 
live instrumentalists to play along 
with it, or tempering the technology 
so as to mask some of its 
intrusiveness, Shea goes for the 
latter option, and to much better 
effect than on Shock Corridor, even 
though both discs employ pretty 
similar castings of the NYC 
downtown glitterati (Zeena Parkins, 
Anthony Coleman, eto/). 

Here, the live and sampled 


contributions don't sound like they 
are at war with each other; there's 



sampling to process rather than 


Pops Staples 


Rough Trade: through Pinnacle 


anachronistic after Liszt, is 


POINTBLANK VBCD 19 CD 









Johnny Copeland 
Catch Up With The Blues 

POLYDOR 521 239 CD 



The disparate roots and strains of 
the blues (urban, Delta, Chicago, 
Texas blues), the individual tang of 

guitar picking that marked a man 
out, said where he was from and 

danger of being lost in' one*great 
musical soup. This is the downside 
of the furious eclecticism and 
musical tourism of LA-centred 
rock music, which is dragging the 
blues along in its wake. The upside 
of moving around a lot, meeting 
people the world over, is that you 

downside is you end up losing your 
accent. 

One man who has kept his 
identity intact is Johnny 'Clyde' 
Copeland. Think what you like 
about a man who has the letters 
T-E-X-A-S spelled out on his 
guitar strap, but he knows where 
he is coming from. Following hard 
on last year's Flyln‘ High, this is no 
different: barrelling, shuffling blues 
with parping horns; real Texas 
dancehall stuff. Tastes of country 
and jazz, and the solid attack of 
The Memphis Horns set off 



Otis Rush is blessed with a great 
voice: built-in vibrato, huge range 
and a rasping honey tone that 
would have been ideally fitted to 
Memphis R&B had he emerged a 
decade later than the 1950s. He 
also has a superb walking guitar 

swoops and dives. Unfortunately, 

personality vacuum in his backing 
band Pleasant but workmanlike. 

pension just about the time The 
Staples Singers were at their 
popular height. Two decades on, 
the paterfamilias is ploughing a 
solo furrow. And this is a very 
pleasant surprise. Listen to Til 
Take You There" and "Respect 
Yourself from the family and you 
have a pretty good idea of the 


favours. Given his musical 
background it's no surprise to hear 
the heavy gospel, funk, rock and 
soul flavours. Staples, as ever, 
organises superb vocal backing, 
from The Paramount Singers and 
The Staples themselves. The 
production is full and meaty 
without overpowering his 
sometimes wispy vocals and the 
percussive playing drives the mix 
of originals and covers — ‘People 
Get Ready", "You've Got To Serve 
Somebody", 'Hope In A Hopeless 
World" (a recent hit for Paul 
Young)-along superbly. 


Suns Of Arqa 
Live With Prince Far-I 

ARKA 2100 CO 


Boasting links with Adrian 
Sherwood's prolific On-U Sound 
stable, The Suns Of Arqa are a 
fluid collection of musicians and 
artists whose roots are as diverse 
as their musical origins. Preaching 
love, peace and spirituality, they 
set out to save the world from an 
ego-led universe, layering “great 
mystical teachings of the world" 
over a global flightpath linking 
Jamaica to the East, with not a 
New York studio in sight 
Sandwiched between studio 


Aki Takase & David 

Murray 

Blue Monk 


rhythm, but that's pr 
sabot 

pie Murray's re 
playing which Takase barely keeps 


and Gonsalves roots to cut right to 
the source, Coleman Hawkins. 
"Body And Soul" pays obvious 


rendition that only cautiously 
approaches the harmonic 
extremes of Hawk's classic. But 
there's also the non-sentimental 
tang of "Ask Me Now", and his 
characteristic all-over-the-hom 
excursion on the insistent c 
of Takase's "Presto VH" 

: as Murray is, it helps to 
have a keen partner and cohesive 
program to provide a new slant 


a revisionist view of early jazz 
rhythms and basic forms, 
performed not with dry neo-con 


Timber 
Parts And Labor 

ROUGH TRADE R3142 CD 

Disco Inferno 
Second Language EP 

ROUGH TRADE R3153 CD 


Monk is her touchstone here, as 
she captures the flavour of his 
acute timing and lean tone, though 


Yes, there are four Monk tunes 
(out of ten), but two of them arc 
the blues and one, "Bright 


In these post-Grunge, post- 
everything else days, bands like 

' ;al living breathing 


release features the last recordings 
made by Prince Far-I, the reggae 


"Sweet Georgia Brown”. Tellingly, 
the Mingus selection is his ricky-tick 
homage to "Mr Jelly Roll" and even 
the duo's self-penned "Ellingtonia" 


mainstream music press's 
definition of vaguely left field guitar 
bands, and removed again from 


after they were made. It begins 
awkwardly, violin and guitars 
straggling behind Far-I's dub 
skanking with all the grace of 
ramblers in stilettos. But what 
starts out as a drum and bass 
drubbing soon becomes a free- 
for-all global jazz workout: ‘Brujo 
Magic" and 'Trance Dance Music" 
are sonic jungles where eerie 
whoops vie with stabs of sax and 

On the studio tracks. The Suns 
Of Arqa's respect for classical 
forms of (mostly North Indian) 
composition produces mediocre 
results, the nadir being "Bhoopal", 
a violin and sitar hoedown. But 
when they loosen up a bit, a dark 
scatter jazz emerges, recalling the 
maelstrom of discord which Clock 
DVA once conjured into being on 
their Thirst album. As for the 


is an evocation of very early Ducal 
inflections and more stride. Such 
rhythmic subtleties are Takase's 
strength; elsewhere she turns "Ba¬ 
ilie Bolivar Ba-lues-are" into a 
molto perpetuo romp and revels in 
the romance of Murray's rhapsodic 
■Ballad For The Blackman". 


such avant mess combos as 
Trumans Water and Thinking 
Fellers Union Local 282. 

This New York trio cut their teeth 
with John Zorn, God Is My Co-Pilot 
and Swans and on this, their debut 
album, have evolved a mixture of 
highly original melodic pop, with 


5LHIII 


lam’s travels from Vidala to New Tango, 
Camavalito to Coltrane 
JNMALL Double CD (SLAM CD 207) 
ve Dunmall - in trio, quartet and sextet 
LL MONTE Spark In The Dark (SLAM CD 209) 









reverberates throughout these 


oblique angles of entry for guitars, 
brass and vocals. A long piece such 
as Tm 30, I'm Having A Heart 
Attack, I Just Wanted You To 
Know* sounds like This Heat at 
their most abstract; and they even 
do a nearly straight reading of 
Denzil Best's Birth Of The Cool era 
’Move'. These styles are largely 
kept distinct from each other but 
merging them together — which is 
not impossible in these days of 
musical convergence — would put 
Timber on the cusp of something 

Disco Inferno are there already, 
booting doors open on their Dl Co 
Pop LP (and probably sampling the 
noise in the process) and finding 
that there's a vast space outside to 
explore (though Moonshake are 
setting up camp out there already). 
Second Language is a four track EP 
of more space and light, with their 
kaleidoscopic, MIDI sample-swirl 
played down slightly to let sweet 
guitar lines come to the fore. 

Like Disco Inferno, Daniel Figgis's 
world Is full of all kinds of sonic 
bric-a-brac Figgis deals in a self- 
played chamber music based 

strings with overlays of looped 
tapes, some of which were 
recorded by Figgis in his youth. 
These dunkings and scratchings 
give the disconcerting effect of 
someone doing something around 
the house while the music was 
recorded. ’Foghorn' is surely the 
only piece of music that features 
sampled strings, tuned feedback 
and, yes, a foghorn, and comes out 
sounding melodic and moving, 

All of these releases are signs 
that the once beleaguered Rough 
Trade label is at last getting back to 
the sort of status it enjoyed in the 
late 70s: a haven for musicians 
willing to push the boat right out. 


David Toop & Max 

Eastley 

Buried Dreams 

BEYONP RBADCD6 CDJMC 

In a footnote somewhere in The 
interpretation Of Dreams, Freud 
mentions that people can often 
speak foreign languages easier in 
dreams than waking life. Call Buried 
Dreams what you want — it 
deserves many names — but it 


does strike you early on as a primer 
to a future metamusical language; 
Eno and Hassell's 'possible musics' 
made a shade more probable... 

The first Impression is of a thick 
gauze being lifted. Where so much 
pure electronic music is still 
essentially phallic — in yer face — 
this music recedes, falls away from 
you. The sampler becomes a kind 
of sonic shareware, a facilitator for 
sounds and musics from far-flung 
locations, and with huge variations 
of scale, to circle and merge, 

spaces with them. It becomes 

collect realtime ambience, trawling 
airwaves and archives to grab 
sound-shards and layering them 
into a liquid, shifting sea of sound 
and language. Noise — chattering 
faxes and dolphins, wind whistling 
through pylons — becomes music; 
music — blobs of too-loud synth, 
devil-cursed blues, some Oriental 



but in the way that the faces on 
Blade Runner's skyscraper-high 
public video screens are an 


Why has the future got all the 
best tunes? Still too early to tell, 

whether it'll be the first of many? 


the end of nature without resorting 
to the other ludicrous (very now, 
very 90s) cyber-sheen extreme. As 
much as the record is 'about 1 the 
Infobahn age's project to rebuild an 
electronic Babel, it's also about 
memory — this could be the aural 

The emerging post-rock discourse, 
visioning cyborgs grafting bits of 
machinery onto their skin, misses 
the point. Memory is increasingly 
collaged from electronic media and 
retrieval systems, and Buried 
Dreams speaks most eloquently of 
the impossibility of separating 
synapses from silicon. This could be 
the music of post-apocalypse 


possess. It's been dealing out bad 
dreams already—the smallest of 
many reasons why this record feels 
like a breakthrough. 


Various Artists 
Dorado Compilation Three 

DORADO DOR020 CD/LP 

Various Artists 
Movin’ On Five 

RUMOUR RECORDS RUL305 CD/MOLP 


The first of these two compilations 
is a refreshing demonstration that 
90s club orientated jazz can be 
serious and non-denvative; the 
second shows that British soul has 
remained quirky but elegant in the 
face of strong new influences from 

The Dorado label's third round¬ 
up of its roster showcases music 
that whips up jazz, funk and rap (in 
that order) into a cerebral and 
invigorating fusion. As is usual with 
new creations, the music demands 
some tolerance and acclimatisation 
on the part of the listener. Its 
idiosyncrasy (particularly when 
welding the politicised jazz poetry 
of the 70s to robust 90s club 
styles) is initially disorientating, and 
the abstraction of the majority of 
the pieces means it is a selection to 
sit down with rather than jump 

Yet crucially all the tracks by this 
cosmopolitan selection of modern 
jazz takers retain a belief in 
structure and intelligibility as a 
prerequisite for success, and the 

pretentiousness is glossed with 
some excellent vocals and 
sophisticated musicianship. 

Movin’ On Five is a compilation to 
jump around to. By comparing the 
tracks on this release to those on 
its predecessor, Movin' On Four, it 
becomes apparent that British soul 
has begun to adopt the aggressive 
and slightly mechanical sound of 
Swingbeat — American R&B's 


However the dominant model for 


slick mid-tempo soul of the 70s. 
The atmosphere of the two-step 
Rare Groove of singers such as 
Milton Wright and Gwen McCrae 

which Mown' On serves) 



impression is of skill and ingenuity 
overcoming limited facilities to 
produce intoxicating music for a 
crowd used to class acts. 

JAKE BARNES 


Various Artists 

The Okeh Rhythm & Blues Story 


In the 50s, Rhythm & Blues was 
the ultimate panah for any kind of 
white audience, and particularly for 
those whites who as critics or 
practitioners of jazz were the only 
public judges of hip. I never quite 
understood how someone as 
unabashed as Boris Vian — an 


erotica writer, terrorist songwriter 
and all-round hedonist — could 
hold in such contempt the primal 
screams of rock ’n’ roll while 
praising King Oliver and Jelly Roll 
Morton to the skies. I guess it 
always hurts to realise that even 
those who seem our close allies 
often get drunk with the power 
which male middle age brings, and 
that becoming blind to the most 
fertile new musical outbursts befalls 
them even as their initial 
revolutionary stamina unknowingly 
metamorphoses into senile 
obtrusiveness. 

So, while Nat Hentoff and the rest 
allowed Dave Brubeck to happen, 


as no more than a training ground 
for future bop (ie serious) 


tracks collected on this anthology 

underground territory for ever as 
the immense contemporary rock 


public, which should look to this 
music more than anything to find 

its belief that Elvis Presley invented 
rock'n'roll in 1954. 

downhill from 1954, and I didn’t 
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Lifeforms VHS 

Visioning the man/machine interface — 
this VHS accompaniment to FSOLs 
acclaimed new LP Lifeforms contains 90 
minutes of organic soundscapes. Watch 
the connections between Ambient, 
modern composition and electronic 
music being extensively reworked. 


this month’s 

— free — 

subscription offers 
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First Three CDs 

Catch the haunting, Celtic-tinged 
sound world of the Canadian 
songstress months in advance of 
their first official UK release. Her early 
albums, Elemental (1985), To Drive 
The Cold Winter Away (1987) and 
Parallel Dreams (1989) harness the 
intimate with the infinite with ethereal 
harmonies. 

Intense 


Howto subscribe 
to The Wire 

Fill in the form that’s inserted in the 
magazine (and don't forget to specify 
which of this month’s free subscription 
offers you want). 

Send to: 

New Subscriptions, The Wire, FREEPOST, 
45-46 Poland Street, London W1V3DF. 

Or ring our SUBSCRIPTION HOTLINE 
on 071 734 3555 


Subscription Rates: 12 monthly issues 
UK £25; USA $50; Europe £30; Other- 
air £45, surface £30. 



Think— 

Paying just £25 for a one-year 
subscription (that’s a saving of £5 
per year over 12 issues) ensures 
your copy hits your doormat 
before it hits the streets, and you 
don’t lose out in the rush at the 
beginning of every month. 

And as if that wasn't enough, 
we have an excellent choice of 
FREE CDs OR A VIDEO to offer 
you, courtesy of Virgin and 
Quinlan Records. 


Informed 
In tune 

Are you 
with us? 

You’re reading this issue of The Wire, 
which means that, like us, you're a 
passionate listener who demands 
impossibly high standards from your 
music. So why not join our growing 
number of subscribers? 
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tracks. I think about them now and 
I want to jump oft my desk, scream, 
and bang my head against the wall 
in excitement But that wouldn't be 
fair to you, so I'll try to control 
myself. But trust me, just the first 
ten seconds of Chris Powell & The 
Five Blue Flames' 'Rock The Joint" 
are enough to send a Zen monk 
into a frenzy. When the tenor sax 
erupts and everybody in the band 
starts screaming and clapping 
furiously you know what they’re on 
about sex, alcohol, violence, and 

are almost no love songs perse in 
the set and thafs out of 72 tracks. 

These songs paint a picture of a 
50s black America almost more 
oppressive than that of today, with 
money, alcohol and, above all, a 
relentless sex war as the dominant 
forces. Some of the stuff here is so 
misogynistic as to send gangsta 
rappers into fits: The Bill Davis 
Trio's ‘Catch 'Em Young, Treat 'Em 
Rough, Tell 'Em Nothing" is self 
explanatory, as is The Treniers’ "Uh 
Oh (Get Out Of The Car)", the 
group's favoured response to those 
ladies who refused their 
(collective?) favours. The musical 
tone is still lightheartedly macho for 
these songs, but to hear the sheer 
evil madness that is Screamin’ Jay 
Hawkins's "I Put A Spell On You" in 

Jarmusch film — is downright 

The twelve bar blues is ubiquitous, 
but the sense of invention, usually 
of the madcap kind, is pervasive. 
During "Red Hot" The Five Scamps 



of'Chicken Shack" is incredibly 
convincing proto-rap. Tenor sax 
solos sometimes go to Albert 



beyond the realm of pitch Into that 
of the scream, producing the kind 

of moment that overturns the Barbarity, Sterns, Worldly Dance: 

popular/avant garde barrier. Yes, through Sterns 
this is the sort of material that 




largely synthesized drumming and 
handclapping is brought higher in 
the mix, so that rather than simply 
wailing over a backing track, the 
singers are surrounded by the 
rhythm. This works particularly well 
on Rached Kabbaj's "Hakili 
Hakawa", where these elements 
are digitalised to abstraction with 
'Housey' keyboard effects to create 
a sense of tumbling funk urgency. 

its not all brilliant (Cheb Setoffs 
■Bye Bye" has the potential to 
become fairly annoying), but the 
best tracks are brimming with 
anarchic invention, and a slightly 
crazed exuberance. On Cheb 
Arab's 'Ana Delali", the traditional 
harmonium transmutes into a 
fairground wurlitzer swirling around 
the jagged stumbling bass lines, 
while a leather Jacketed youth 
bawls out in the husky voice of a 


R1XCD0155CD 

First point: for every copy of this 
Russian rock compilation sold, a 
donation is made to Minsk 
Emergency Hospital. Second: the 
realisation dawns that only a few 
years ago, some of these musicians 
worked clandestinely under an 
oppressive censorious regime — 
one was even imprisoned by the 
KGB. The facts ensure a suitably 
liberal-guilt-induced fair hearing, 
but Krama's "Run Boy Run”, 
wishing it were Dire Straits, and 
Whitestream-X’s "Last Chances", a 

out the hoary old 'they suffered for 
their art, now its our turn" Joke and 
feel no remorse. The title of this 
compilation is all too apposite Two 
other featured bands, Paradox and 


middle aged woman, but hyper- 
charged with a 15 year old’s randy 
energy. Bouchra’s epic 'Ya 
Lebnet", on which the spiritedly 
androgynous voice belongs to a 
woman, develops into an extended 
rhythmic melee with real and 
synthesized percussion, 
handclapping and ululating women 


merely to ape the worst manners 
of the West's AOR/Soft Metal 
behemoths, tight pants, Bon Jovi 
perms and all. The Ganelin Trio it 
ain't—and needn’t be. But it 
should be more than the sound of 
young men old before their time 
bumbling along jaded, bereft of 


a traffic whistle. There's no need to force-feed 

Yosefa is a Moroccan Jewish UK/US cultural imperialism when 


Sephardic tradition as Yemi 



comparison. Her arrangers are 


it's gobbled up as easily and 
thankfully as the fare of the 
Moscow McDonalds. The songs are 
almost all sung in English with 
stunningly banal lyrics to boot. 


Various Artists 

Oujda Casablanca: Introspection 


mysterious shifting sands described file' sing Krama on "Rockin' & 
in her lyrics are seen not from the Rollin'". The standard is so poor 


a: through Virgin 






but just as misguided to judge an 
entire rock culture just by a few 
bands. Especially with a chink of 
light (of sorts) offered by Red 
Dynamite's flashy trashy metal. 
They blast through the preceding 
drudgery with a rabble-rousing 
"fuck you" attitude, easily walking 
off with the 'best of a bad bunch’ 


Various Artists 
Women of Mali: The Wassoulou 
Sound Volume Two 

STERNS AFRICA STCD 1048 CD 

The Wassoulou sound is the 
throbbing, lilting hunters' music that 
has replaced the Manding praise 
singing of the likes of Salif Keita as 
Mali's most popular indigenous 
music. The vast majority of the 
singers are women, and a feisty 
soulful lot they are too. Sterns’s 

compilation The Wassoulou Sound 
Volume One showcased young 
stars Sali Sidibe and Oumou 
Sangare — both of whofn have 
subsequently won considerable 
acclaim in what’s left of the World 
Music circuit—as well as giving 

performers like Coumba Sidibe. 
Volume Two shows the irr. 
massive popularity and increased 


ahead disco beat. But there is also 
a wealth of material by less well 
known talents, relatively roughly 

5. One of 
the best tracks, Djeneba Seek's 
"Kankeletigur", features a 
hauntingly plaintive vocal duetting 
with a jazzy, possibly synthesized 


someone snapping an elastic band 

Skfibe's “Barike Bognola", 
wheezing and chiming synths that 
sound almost Chinese create a 
hallucinatory background for the 
older woman's magnificent Earth 


Mother imprecations. There are 
tracks by cheeky newcomers Les 
Soeurs Sidibe and Saran And Tata, 
string powered hoedown from 
Kangba Sidibe and a superb track 
from Sali Sidibe, who remains the 
single most notable talent here. 


double neck stereo guitar and two 
E-bows in conjunction with a ‘pick 
behind the bridge system’ which, 
he says, results in a four neck 

(Volume Three) is a beautifully 


gutsy energy 


spirituality and 

already let the Wassoulou wo 
into your life, then now's the 1 


Two and a half years in the making, 
I'Ylearbook is a trilogy of 
compilations devoted to improvised 
musics, featuring a host of mainly 
American participants with a 
sprinkling of Europeans,. 


examples of directed improvisation 
are Randy McKean’s free jazz 
■Quilt* ( Volume One) for quartet, 


landscape of wavering drones, 
distortion and understated lyricism. 
Special praise is also due to 
(Y)earbool('s producer Gino Robair 
(who is a member of the featured 
Splatter Trio) for his part in co¬ 
ordinating this excellent project. His 
and the other sleevenote writers' 

absolute beginner than the 
experienced listener, but there is 
still a lot to be said and done to 



counterbalanced by free playing, 
and John Zorn's 'game piece” ‘Xu 
Feng* ( Volume Two) where the 


idiom, dynamic and tempo. A 
memorable example of free playing 
is Davey Williams and LaDonna 
Smith's string duet ‘Secrets And 
Mirrors - ( Volume Three ) for electric 
guitar and viola. Here Williams 

against Smith’s scabrous bowing to 
produce a bleak but emotionally 
charged improvisation. 

Elsewhere you can hear three of 
Improv’s most experienced and 


opens Volume One with t 
sparkling t 
From Some Flounder”; Briton Keith 
Rowe ( Volume Two) explores the 

territory with, I guess, the 
instrument flat on the table; finally 
the still under-recognised German 


in brief ciubtrax 

Kodwo Eshun wires this 
your system 

Bark Psychosis Blue EP 

(circa yrcd n 7) Rudy from AR 
Kane's mix of "Big Shot" is the 
point at which I can hear what all 
the fuss is about over these 
darlings of the post-rock 
Techno/indie interface. His mix is 
deliciously contemplative 
microfunk, stretching its textures of 
piano and sensurround synths until 

trumpet and the fine spray of 
triangles. Eclipsing the vocals, the 
cut becomes a lustrous plateau 
which discharges warmth and 
surprise as it winds its way into an 
endless sustain. Warm your hands 

Blame & Justice Untitled 

(MOVING SHADOW WHITE LABEL) Side 

One has drums duetting with 

liss of timpani. Even as NuGroove 
ira keyboards circle and soar 


history of synth — the Garage 
Ambience of The Burrell Twins, the 
astral fusion of Marvin GayeVT 
Plays It Cool”, the Electro samba of 
Atmosfear's "Dancing In Outer 
Space" — and realign them so they 
all lead to this moment. The second 
mix is even more progressive, but 
the cross-hatch fusillage of double 
speed hi-hat and snare turns it 
from stasis into Brownian 
hypermotion. Side Two's fusion of 
cybergospel (ie Swing) moans, bass 
undertow and sprinkling of fragile 

wondering just what this music 


Dee Jay Crystl 
fleditation/Warpdrive (oj 

records DJXOOIO) Another member 
of Hardcore's vanguard, Crystl's 
signature lies in creating epics of 
frosted sound where piano notes 
like stalagmites are imperceptibly 
blended into yearning diva wails, 
the whole coalescing into a 
ceaseless weave of fugitive 
epiphanies. "Meditation" is the cut, 

magic. At its most glacial, it's still 
unnerved and upset by the 
crashing hats of HipHop’s action 

Anthony Mann Elastic 
Variations (irdial slirdaevu An 
untitled EP from Irdial Records 

glockenspiel, radio transmission 
and triangles are utterly unrelated 
to anything else today. The air of 
hesitation and tentativeness which 
opens the triangle solo on the 
second track suggests Anthony 
Mann has listened to Art 
Ensemble's "People In Sorrow” and 
used it to escape the intentionality 
and excessive sense of purpose 
which weighs so much Techno 

something that hasn't learned to 
explain itself yet. Track it down. 

Omni Trio Volume Three 

(MOVING SHADOW WHITE LABEL) 

Already a classic record, ‘Original 
Soundtrack” on Side One is 
astonishing for the way drums 
richochet backwards until they 
collapse into a hiss of white noise 
which gets built into the echoing 






rhythms. Side Two's "Rollin’ example of IT Baching up the frequency, infusing the music's 


Due to a simultaneous creative 
drought in the alternative rock 
sector, many former indie acts (eg 
Insides) have leapt at Ambient, only 


of the ghost in the machine. Moby’s 
Hymn (Mute MUTE161 CD) is 
probably the most blatant disc to 
wallow in such gooey spirituality, 
being so diseased with a New 
Romantic viral infection as to put 


ith its companion Ambient EP, 


OUtl I n 0 electronica 

'SZZ. his 

Before Ambient became the music 
press’s most abused and misused 

touting round the notion of; 
Intelligent Techno,;' 
electronic lis 
lucid dreamt 
travel (re: "Papua New Guinea", 
■Go", Orbital) would appeal to the 
flight fantasies of an increasingly 
sedentary audience. Deracinated 
and purged of all links to nasty, 
malodorously hybrid chartpop and 
'Ardkore, Intelligent Techno duly 
progressed (another word which 
Ambient snobs abused) into a cul- 
de-sac. 

Two years on, and post-IT 
exponents like Moby, Seefeel and 
Juno Reactor now seem to valorise 
tags like ‘empathetic’ and ’tactile’, 


explicit, join the dots reshuffling of 
Aphex Twin, AR Kane and My 
Bloody Valentine excited so many 
last year, have gone the furthest of 
any of the post-rockers by jumping 
ship from the quintessential indie 
label Too Pure to the spiritual 
home of IT, Warp. With their 
Breakthrough EP (Warp WAP 45), 
they've probably reached a 
temporary limit. Most of the four 
tracks have ditched the drones of 


Moby was talking about Hardcore 
he meant The Dead Kennedys and 
not The Rufige Cru, Hymn is at best 


suspending the basic arpeggio at a 


ungainly attempt to straddle the 
dividing line between the post-rock 

On High Energy Protons 
(Novamute NOMU 12 12") Juno 
Reactor are also evolving a neo- 


Baroque inflections of Moby, is AR 
Kane with a harpsichord. 

Like those Venn diagrams you 
were forced to study at school, 

1994’s dance/rock overlap is all 
too often a congealed grey area, 
partaking of both genres yet 
incapable of reproducing the peaks 
of either, and usually falling back 
on the five year old 'indie rock 

Mouse On Mars have found a neat 
way of bypassing that route. Their 
debut album Frosch (Too Pure 
PURECD 31) takes up where 
Seefeel leave off. It’s a flaneur’s 
stroll down Techno's new arcades, 
conducted and directed by a 
slivered filigree sheen of rising 
guitar feedback and haze. 
"Froschroom" is my vote for track 
of the year so far: it culminates, 
four minutes in, with an epiphany of 
keyboard oscillations, vectoring in 


Frosch, dawdled around. J ust as 
Pantera have reorganised thrash 
metal around a similar aesthetic of 
oscillating upheaval, this form of 
New Electronica, too, has reworked 
Acid's hypnotone sirens into the 
New. 

Accordingly, the title of a new 
Japanese Techno compilation, 
Believe In The Frequency Power 
T South JAP 100), is so 

believe in frequency? Frequency is 
something you interrogate by 
asking,'Can You Feel It?’, not by 
metaphysical questioning. It's a 

paralysing Moby and Juno Reactor 
- which much of this compilation 
simply sails over. With evocatively 
named 'acts' (Mind Design, 

Drawing Future Life, Organisation) 
and track tides ("Vermillion", 
"Prussian Blue Smog"), Believe In 
The Frequency Power eschews IT's 


functionalism, a cumulative 

bursts. None of these tracks sound 
like floor fillers, but then, this kind 
of Acidic oscillation often works 
best when it's at its most 
competently generic: an outline of 

the future, nol. 

hallucination. 


enough, his playing has little truck 
depth. To its 
'slight,flash and 
flip, reclaiming consonance for the 
wicked. And as for fuckability, the 
homman had it in spades. Which is 
all the more mysterious given that, 
though his looks were filmstar, they 



Billy Harper’s Copra Black (Strata 
East 9019) and Charles 
Brackeen's Oiythm X (Strata East 
SECD 9026) are two offerings 
from a label co-founded (in the 
60s) by Charles Tolliver and 
Stanley Cowell. Oklahoma-born 
Brackeen was active on the NYC 
free scene during the 60s but has 

recorded figure despite highly 

Rhythm X was recorded in 1968, 
and has the tenorist fronting a Don 
Cherry/Charlie Haden/Ed Blackwell 
line up which should suit his 


m to the ground. Sadly, anr 
spite some powerful soloing, th< 
isle lacks the kick of early 


only countered by Don Cherry's 
surprisingly full contributions. The 


ed by Moby (4AD has a k 


Plastikman's 1993 Sheet One 
album, offer one way out of IT’s 
. No matter how 
often the trick of using oscillation to 
rupture structure and melody (as 
pioneered by Joey Beltram) is 
ripped off and replicated, virus- 
style, by current Techno operators, 



currently extant. For those 
equipped with a four CD sized wad, 
The Pacific Jazz Years (Pacific Jazz 
CDP 7 89292) is as good a 
collection of Baker's best early 
work, both sung and blown, as 
.ed for. Chet Is 


possibilities than fag-end sub- 
Coleman Free and his solo on 
"Abacus" is a wonder to hear. 
Motian's band with Bill Frlsell and 
Joe Lovano has since forged a 
sound which is almost a genre all 
its own, a fascinating (but 






Outback (Future Music FMRCD 07) 
gives those whose interest in jazz 
postdates the cessation (through 
illness) of the altoist's career a 
chance to work out what all the 
noise was about in the first place. 
Noise there is aplenty on this 
wonderful recording. Osbourne's 
style is abrasive and full of rhythmic 
brinkmanship, with a Roland Kirk- 
ish joy in his instrument's range. 
One of those reissues which, like a 
slap in the face with an agreeable 
warm fish, throws the narrow focus 

shocking relief. 

Almost the same could be said of 
John McLaughlin's Where Fortune 
Smiles (BGO BG0CD191), another 
gem from the early 70s. Here jazz 
rock sounds a plausible enough 
idea, with a tautness and detail to 
the playing that would fall by the 
wayside as the idiom expanded. 
McLaughlin is cutting and 
imaginative, the John Surman of 
this period (straight outta Tavistock) 
has a real freshness and vigour and 
bassist Dave Holland is kinda 
incandescent. 

Holland appears on The 
Spontaneous Music Ensemble's 
Karyobin (Chronoscope CPE2001), 
one of few recordings really to 
merit the epithet 'seminal'. It’s the 
cream of a strong bunch of recent 
John Stevens reissues. Besides 
Holland and Stevens, the line-up 
features Kenny Wheeler, Evan 
Parker and Derek Bailey, and what 
emerged was work of surpassing 
cohesiveness and a compelling 
argument for a new music. Jazz 
was still a shadowy presence at this 
stage (1968), but the radical (and 
rather quiet) 'group music' that 
emerges decisively shifts the 
emphasis away from self- 
expression and towards joint 
creation. Over 25 years later it still 
has a revelatory unity of purpose. 

John Stevens Works' Re-touch/ 
Quartet (Konnex 5027) pairs two 
sessions from 1977 and 1971 
respectively. On the former 
relatively rocky date Barry Guy's 
characteristically articulate 
freedoms sit oddly with Allan 
Holdsworth's rather introspective 
playing. Though it predates the 
above by six years, the Quartet set 
(from a Notre Dame Hall gig) 
sounds far less timebound. It's a 
beautifully sustained four-way 


improvisation with particularly 
striking play between Trevor 
Watts's soprano sax lines and Julie 
Tippets's vocals. The second of the 
Konnex knockdown Improv twofers 
is John Stevens Works' SME/Quintet 
(Konnex KCD 5045). The 5ME 
stuff is big band material (one 20 
minute piece) from the same Notre 
Dame Hall date as the foregoing 

predictable sung march piece for 
Albert Ayler, which passes through 
an entirely expected multi-voiced 
climax On the Quintet material, . 



Far removed from the necrophilia 
usually described as 'homage', the 
pieces dedicated to Ornette 
Coleman and Charlie Parker are 
full of beans and provide vibrant 
examples of Stevens's own style on 
boppish material. 

Those impressed by Keshavan 
Maslak’s recent work with Paul 
Bley will find plenty to interest 
them in Loved By Millions (Leo 
CDLR 105). It was recorded in 
1980 with Sunny Murray and John 
Lindberg and is not the only album 
he's released with that title — fair 
enough as he also calls himself 
Kenny Millions and it's a cool pun. 
New York born, but of Ukrainian 
descent, Maslak has some of the 
playful distance from jazz which 
seems to thrive in the work of 
musicians from the ex-USSR. The 
long bending notes and boppy runs 


affection for (and comic 


Charles Mingus's Jazz Portraits 
(Blue Note CDP 7243 8 27325) 
is a 1959 live set which has also 


been known as Mingus In 
Wonderland and simply 
Wonderland. Though the music 
lacks the punch of what he would 
record with larger ensembles for 


Atlantic later that year, the 
performances of two pieces written 
for the Cassavetes movie Shadows, 
"Nostalgia In Times Square* and 
'Alice’s Wonderland* (eventually 
cut from the film), more than justify 
the entry fee. 


respect now granted to Joe 
Henderson in his grizzledom. 
Tetragon and Pursuit Of Blacknes 
are two albums he cut for 



BGO, BGP, Mute, NovaMute, Too 
Pure, Warp, North South: through 


ECM, Konnex, Strata East: through 


Chronoscope: through Harmonia 

Jazz Records: through Impetus 


Milestone following his stint with 
Blue Note in the 60s. They are now 
reissued on a single CD by BGP 
(CDBGPD 084). Each album is split 
between two bands so there are 
inevitable ups and downs, but again 
and again Henderson's sheer 
presence takes over. There's little 
to argue with here, just string upon 
string of superbly organised solos 
Perhaps most revealing are the two 
spontaneous longer pieces, where 

powerfully to the fore. 

Finally, a word to the wise for the 

you're a frothing at the mouth 
completist, avoid the disgraceful 
Note To Note (Jazz Records JR10), 

overdubbed drumming of a plinky 
one-armed banality that would be 
hilarious if one hadn't just forked 
out for it. They should have left the 
barrel unscraped for this one, even 

called Carol Tristano. 


outline pastoralia 

Ian Penman tells the one about 
the Englishman, the Scotsman 
and the Welshman... 


The flavour of 70s pop has been 
reconstituted - tutti frutti'd - to 
favour the shiny, gritty bits of glam 
and punk; music press snobs insist 
that their 70s purchase receipt is 
an impeccably tacky pick ’n' mix — 
Paper Lace, The New York Dolls, 
K-Tel's Super Bod compilation. You 
can probably even throw in Mike 
Oldfield these days... proto- 
Ambience, you know? 

But there were plenty of things 
going on pre-punk, things that 

remain so: other traditions and 
other territories... full of lost map 
references and strange squiggles 
whose provenance you can’t quite 
place but which have a strangely 

a serpentine line of Great Lost 
British Voices — figures on a 
secluded landscape who are 
sometimes airy (Robert Wyatt, Syd 
Barrett, Roy Harper, Kevin Ayers), 
sometimes flinty (John Cale, John 


















Martyn, Richard Thompson, Kevin 
Coyne), but who all belong to a 
tradition of insular British 

Sometimes you can’t think of a 
description for the landscapes they 
take you through. Nick Drake has 
often been spoken of as a kind of 
Home Counties Tim Buckley, who 
sang a seriously good song before 
stumbling out of life in a similarly 
opaque manner. Drake died at 26, 
having overdosed on prescription 
anti-depressants; just how 
accidental or deliberate no one has 
ever really known, but his lyrics do 
not paint a picture of one of rock’s 

Drake has been respectfully 
repackaged over the years, but 
only a churl could fail to see the 
value of Way To Blue (Island IMCD 
196), a handy dip into Drake’s 
pocket of work — a short cut to the 
core of a sometimes paradoxical 
artist. Drake's songs were 
depressed but never depressing, 
denuded of Hope but never denied 
the hope of Beauty, even when his 
words attain the pitch of weary 
acuity found in "Fruit Tree": ‘Fame 
is but a fruit tree/So very unsound/lt 
can never flourish/Ttll its stack is in 
the ground." It is still shocking to 
hear these words — they still make 
you pause as much as anything on, 
say, In Utero. More so, maybe, 
because the lines have so clearly 
been worked on, their chill clarity 

balm of wit. 

Elsewhere, a lyric like 'Would you 
love me till I'm dead?" is sung 
prettily, as if it were one more 

Were A Carpenter. Except its 
subtext is: If I Were A Corpse. On 
the upbeat bossa nova of "Poor 
Boy", a funky girl chorus echoes "A 
poor boy, so sorry for himself/So 
worried for his health!" and you 
don’t know whether to laugh or cry. 
There was never anything in 
Drake’s Song which was clever for 
clever's sake, or emptily cynical. 

Like Buckley, he understood how 
the intimacies of Song work: how 
little it sometimes takes... and, 

If Drake’s "Northern Sky" was 
almost entirely figurative, Kevin 
Coyne is clearly a big hearted, two 
fisted heir to a tradition of Northern 
Realism, a kind of pre-punk Mike 


Leigh/Alan Bennett-his 
landscape a tragicomic, semi¬ 
detached world of deluded 
patriarchies, lonely old women, 
fucked-up kids. Coyne's songs 
growl and heave and spit into the 
wind of singer/songwriter 
preciousness: he always sang about 
others (OAPS, children, the 
dispossessed and dodgy, the ill) 
rather than himself, and you can 
trace the contours of his previous 
employment (mental nurse, social 
worker) along the terrain of the 
best songs on a long overdue 
compilation, Sign Of The Times 
(Virgin CDVM 9029). 

Coyne had a bruised fistful of 
voices — a wlno's whine, a creaking 
bedspring, a howl of terror, a 
deflated hiss of torpor. He paved 
the way for the snotty enunciation 
of UK punk far more than all the 
Americans—The Stooges and The 
Dolls — who were pushed as 
prequel punks. This latter version of 
history ignores precisely the voice 
of punk — the twang of regional 
accents from The Desperate 
Bicycles to The Buzzcocks, from 
Angelic Upstarts to The Fall — and 
how it’s often a voice, far more 

kindles pop's mercurial spark 

Coyne was Captain Beefheart via 
Victoria Wood, and the fact that he 
looked more like an unemployed 
bookie than an NYC rent boy may 
well be why he never found his 
rightful place in the pantheon... 
but it may also have been one of 
the factors that nerved a Mr J 
Lydon of North London to think 
about a career in spit and sawdust. 
On an infamous 1977 Capital 
Radio spot, Lydon upset a leather 
jacketed music press by playing 
Kevin Coyne and Peter Hammill, 
rather than their favoured, rockier 

John Cale also rates high in the 
Mad Bastard stakes, although he's 
usually conceded more leeway, 
being considered more of a rocker 
to begin with (partly through his VU 
apprenticeship, partly because of 
his epochal producer's CV: The 
Stooges, Patti Smith, Jonathan 
Richman). On records like Paris 
1919 he was the 70s’ most urbane 
lyricist (calling a song "Graham 
Greene" seems almost designed to 
divide your audience), but on stage 
he could be the thinking person's 


OzzyOsbourne. 

Helm Of Troy (Island IMCD 177), 
from 1975, turns out to be a 
typically overlooked melee 
between Cale’s feuding personae 
— Mr Mania and Mr Metaphysics 
punching it out inside one 
mind/body spilt. He covers his own 
waterfront, from the subdued 
lyricism of "Close Watch" (re¬ 
recorded in 1982) to his version of 
Richman's "Pablo Picasso". But the 
tracks that really stand out are 
• "Engine", "Sudden Death" and 
•Leaving It Up To You", where Cale 
lurches through a guitar-strafed 
zone of tripwire psycho rock: 
apocalyptic. 

Cale’s amazing production job for 
ex-Velvet cellmate Nlco on The End 
(island IMCD 174) dates from the 
same period. Utilising pals like Eno 
and Phil Martzanera and his own 
multi-instrumental talents, Cale 

that prefigures some of Eno's work 
for Bowie and some of Bowie’s for 
Iggy. Well worth a listen even if 
you’re no Nico fan, it takes the 
given of Nico’s Gothique style — I 
am an ANTI-Blonde! — and 
emphasises its uncannier airs, 
rather than letting it decline into 
kabaret kult kitsch. Nico’s 
monotone is held like a dark, 
opalescent jewel inside mesmeric 
tonal settings — Cale and Eno 
playing (with) ideas that are 
Ambient before their time. 

Like Cale, John Martyn could veer 
alarmingly between the pastoral 
and the psychotic - between 
discrete moods of old talkie and 
dangerous fuck-up — often within 
the same song. Of late, the two 
strands have become increasingly 
dissociated, but at his best — 
breakthrough LPs like Solid Air, 
Inside Out, One World - they fused 
inside an electrified Celtic blues 
that was sexy and slurred, spacey 
and spooked. 

During a particularly mad, bad 
and dangerous time in the 80s, I 
made up my own Martyn 
compilation tape, and for a while 
listened to little else. Consequently, 

I have certain Obsessive Fan 
quibbles with Sweet little Mysteries: 
The Island Anthology (Island 
CRNCD 4) — that title for a start 

best attempt yet to bottle the 
complex and contradictory essence 


of middle-period Martyn. (It’s far 
preferable to Martyn's own recent 
attempt to ford the mainstream by 
coating his songs with a job-lot of 
AOR gloss.) 

Three other pieces of the 
turbulent Martyn dream are also 
reissued - The Tumbler (Island 
IMCD 173); Inside Out (Island 
IMCD 172); Foundations (Island 
IMCD 180)-from 1968,1973 
and 1987 respectively. Inside Out 
is heartily recommended to the 

are for completists only, being too 
early and too late — too unfocused 


Inside Out is a stone(d) joy, one of a 
series of alchemical experiments 
Martyn conducted In the 70s, 
wherein his folksiness went all 
weird and wired and took A Walk 
On The Moebius Strip. 

Drake, Cale, Eno, Martyn — on 
Island, during the 70s, they were all 
allowed to digress and detour; 
along with the FausVCan/Wyatt axis 
at Virgin, it was one of the things 


opened up the game. The idea that 
punk sprung fully formed out of a 
strict white urban rocker lineage 
(from MC5 to The Ramones) now 
looks unconvincing — it looks very 
USA-centric. There was always a 
tradition without a name in the UK 


fitted easily into any ethos or style 
— and it fed into the polyphonic 
perversity of UK punk. (The first 
two groups I interviewed for the 
NME at that time — The Fall and 
Penetration — both separately 
enthused about Eno and Nico.) 

wayward experimentalism that has 


always open to outside drifts — 

For example, you could draw a 
shaky line from John Martyn's 
drunk and disorderly, dense and 
damaged pastorale, to the latest 
Tricky single, "Ponderosa” — an 
effortlessly elegiac and viably 
eccentric piece of music whose 
pictures of a disunited kingdom — 
‘And beneath the weeping 
wiitow/Ues a weeping wino" — 
could have been penned by Martyn 

Broadway... an offshore Island 
subsiduary, wouldn't you know. □ 




David Byrne continued from page 28 

Although connecting and communicating (on any kind of profound 
level) with musicians from Africa and Brazil should have proved difficult 
for someone with his background, it has been remarkably easy, he 
claims; maybe because he is so uncomfortable in his own WASPish skin. 
1 often find that I have a lot in common with the musicians that I work 
with. The project we’re working on is a middle ground. We are fond of 
the same music, and it becomes easy to write or arrange something 

One of his most important activities these days, he says, is to "slowly 
overcome the racism that was instilled in me by society. As much as we 
like to say to ourselves, 'I'm not racist; everybody equal', you find that 
these pretty nasty little things come out that are stuck in you by society, 
newspapers and your parents. It's a situation where the tide is running 
one way and in order to work it out you have to fight against it 
constantly. It could take your whole life. When I started working with 
black musicians in the late 70s, I realized there were values and 
attitudes that I was bringing. I could sense it, I was not being completely 
honest with myself and I didn't feel comfortable with that" 

Years before he began experimenting with world rhythms, Byrne was 
making use of urban American grooves with Talking Heads. From 
1979's conga-driven "I Zimbra’ on the group’s Fear Of Music album, to 
the 'reverse crossover’ (from the mainstream charts into the black 
clubs) of 1983's "Burning Down The House', funk and soul have been 
constant and integral elements in Byrne’s music. "A good groove is a 
transcending force in music,' he says. "It becomes a framework that 
allows you a lot of freedom on top to mess around with. Someone once 
wrote that a good groove suspends time. It creates another kind of time 
in the universe and you're released from your everyday world. That's 
ultimately what it's about." 

A decade on from those early experiments, Byrne is still wondering 
how the segregated American press either 'didn't get’ that aspect of the 
group's music or were too stubborn, in the ‘disco sucks' era, to 
acknowledge that their latest rock darlings were derivative of disco 
(read: black) music. “It was so strange that they completely missed that 
part of what we were doing right from the start. So much of it was 
groove orientated... They heard it, but they didn't want to say it." 

He says that such an attitude has prevented him from gaining 
comparable success with his more recent work, "The United States has 
been like, ‘We liked you when you did this — you should have stuck to 
that." (Of "Burning Down The House", a huge hit he says, "Good song 
but I can’t keep doing the same song I can keep playing it but I can't 

The new album, simply titled David Byrne, is a more 

streamlined affair than the heady (if somehat heavy handed) 
explorations of Brazilian and African forms that characterised Rei 
Momo, or the ambitious theatrical orchestrations of The Forest "I 
though I should try and find a middle ground on this record," he says. "I 
thought if I kept the arrangements really simple and the 
instrumentation pretty sparse, maybe some of the intensity and emotion 
could be preserved and yet it would still have the impact of sounding 
like a band. I don't know if we got it on every song but i feel good about 

"On the last record (Uh Oh) we toured with a ten piece band — horn 
section, percussionists. The music had lots of arrangements of different 
instruments and things. In preparing the songs for that record, I did a 
few dates where I played with acoustic guitar and drum machine only, i 
sensed, and other people told me, that the songs came across better 
that way. You could hear what they were about, you could hear the 


"Maybe it wasn't as powerful and didn't get everybody up and 
dancing, but it was a more directly emotional experience. That was 
important to me. [The new album] is somewhat different to what I've 
done all my life. Most of the music I've done has been about ideas or 
me singing from a character's point of view. It’s not usually about baring 
my soul and just being about the emotion of what the song is about. 
That's what's new for me. It’s a challenge and it’s meaningful to me." 

Byrne is soft spoken and polite, but he is not an easy 

interviewee. His conversation is measured, guarded even. In answering 
a query he will pause to make sure he’s being clear and adds a degree 
of self-deprecation to anything that might come across as appearing 
too confident or flippant. He is amused by the thought that people are 
surprised at his calm demeanour when they meet him (and says that 
the hysteria inside of him, and his music, is not there "quite as much” 
anymore). "People expect me to be some kind of maniac, a really 
twitchy, kind of disturbed person... and there’s probably a part of me 
that's like that. I used to be more — not anti-social — but less 
accustomed to being natural around people. 

"It probably has something to do with age. As you get older you 
become more willing to bare emotions. You develop a 'don’t give a shit’ 
attitude... It's better for me to be honest than try and be cool or 
whatever... Which sometimes can work.. And sometimes you can just 
end up talking about yourself and nobody cares." 

People should care about this calmer, quieter, more melodic David 
Byrne. On the new record, although he is still singing about encroaching 
technology, little creatures and out of body experiences, he is also 
talking about love, aging, human responsibility, death and loneliness. 
The opening "A Long Time Ago”, a dark, tribal composition, is a mature 
song for Byrne because it acknowledges that the past is dead: 'And 
that roaring that you hear/ls only the blood that circles constantly/No, it 
is not applause my dear/No, that was a long time ago ' "Buck Naked", 
where Byrne attempts to explain the process of death to his daughter, 
and was written as they watched her aunt die from AIDS, relies heavily 
on his folk tendencies. It is a deceptively light song that he says was his 
"response at the moment”: 'Well we're naked inside/You're naked 
too/Well there's nothing to fear/And there's nothing we can do." 

Byrne sings these songs in the same ghostly, sinewy voice that has 
haunted and menaced us for years. What does he think of it as an 
instrument? “It's not a great singing voice. In fact, it's just getting a little 
easier for me to listen to it I always wished I had a good voice. If I did I 
could get away with lyrics that I never could before. 

“But I can get something over just with the phrasing and a little bit of 
emphasis and embellishment and accents here and there. I have to 
figure out a way that I can work within what I've got in a way that better 
singers couldn’t do... Sometimes they'll sing too good. 

"When I first started out, I was intentionally being a little weird... I’m 
probably guilty of that, I probably needed to do it. It was a way of 
drawing attention to myself, to say, 'Hey, I'm different from everybody 
else!’ I did that in the singing. Sometimes I thought the songs were 
great, sometimes I thought.. I just did them to be weird, but that’s all 
right.” 

As for all the things he has written and will write that neither you nor 
he will understand, he says, "When you blurt something out and haven't 
censored yourself, your first instinct is to cover up because it doesn't 
make sense, rather than just letting it be there. It’s a mistake to censor 
those kind of irrational utterances. They are often the deepest things 


David Byrne is released this month on WEA. 



letters 


Monthly mag-nificence 

Saturday morning, 30 April. My 
subscription issue of The Wire 
hasn't arrived yet. It’s probably 

mail at the local sorting office, or 
maybe it's being pushed through 
the letterbox of some retired 
gentleman who's expecting his 
monthly gardening magazine. 

Several hours later I'm browsing 
in a local newsagent when I see 
the familiar Wire logo. I flip through 
the magazine and after an intense 
period of deliberation lasting, oh, 
several seconds, I buy it. This 
means, of course, that when my 
subscription copy arrives, I'll have 
two copies of the mag. What the 
hell, let's live dangerously. If I could 
I’d buy ten copies a month and 
distribute them free to the needy 
(anyone I see buying copies of 
other music monthlies). 

Why all the fuss over one 

passion, and The Wire takes an 
music that is worthy of attention 


but which tends to get overlooked 
by almost everyone else. It's 
constantly turning me on to new 
sounds, new ideas, pointing me in 
directions that I wouldn't normally 
go. I’ve discovered such marvellous 
music through The Wire over the 
last three years or so, including 
many things that I would otherwise 

Actually, I think The Wire has 
spoiled me. I now expect high 
standards of writing and 
presentation, but none of the other 
music monthlies seem to provide 
this as The Wire constantly does. 
Most importantly, your writers can't 
be matched in terms of the sheer 
passion they seem to have for the 
music they write about. 

Ideally, I'd like to see the return 
of a broad spread of concert 
reviews, and I miss the days when 
you used to list personnel and 
recording details in Soundcheck, 
but then I suppose by omitting 

reviews, so I shouldn't complain. I 
hope the office playlist (or ‘office 
ambience') is to be a regular 


what Wire staff listen to 'voluntarily', 
as it were. 

I’d like to apologise for the length 
of this letter, which actually started 
as a brief complimentary note. Still, 

I feel it is important to let you know 
my opinions. Next time I write, I 
promise to be brief, witty and 
straight to the point. 

Neil Hussey, Stoke-On-Trent 


David in a hot spot 


123) that Miles Davis’s 



Streetsmart and an episode of 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents The 
Prisoner, there can surely be no 
excuse for his ignorance of such 
freely available soundtrack albums 
as Jack Johnson, Siesta, The Hot 


Spot and Dingo. In the words of 
another American icon, "Know your 
song well before you start singing." 
And another thing, when will 
someone stand up and tell the 
truth about all this 'Ambient' 
nonsense? Its just Lawrence Welk 
for the 90s. 

Stewart J Tray, Manchester 

David Eimer and The Wire Fact 
Checking Dept are now dang 
penance with the Lawrence Welk 
back catalogue —Ed. 


What a delightful article on Tony 
Thorpe (The Wire 122). Kodwo 
Eshun puts together a fine 
biography. My copy of Journey Into 
Dubland is evidently missing a 
track: "Fred". Presumably this is 
some earlier version of what 


crazy dub mixers! "It’s the 1990s," 
mutters the moody boy to his I- 
ness. ‘Drop dat ‘d’, tek an ‘e’." 

Free Fred, Glasgow 


competition 

25 Glenn Gould CDs to be won 


To win yourself a copy, just answer 


Which of the following is the title of a 
composition by Glenn Gould: 


A — So You Want To Write A Fugue 

B—So You Want To Be A Rock And Roll Star 

C-SoWhat 


32 Short Films About Glenn Gould 

Directed by Francois Girard, the film opensin London 
onJune 17th. Tdcelebrate the perverse genius ofthe 
late pianist whose unique style still infuriates the 
classical establishment and dazzles listeners, we have 
25copiesofthe soundtrack to give away, 
i Ifsan ideal introduction to Gould’s work 
I —over70minutesofhislegendary 



Glenn Gould Competition, The Wire, 45-46 Poland Street, Condon W1V3DF. Closing date: 24 June 1994. 
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